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' At the moment, and for the next two years—until the next 
' General Election, in fact—the major decisions in English politics 
| depend upon what happens to the National Government, rather 
_ than upon anything that happens to the Labour Party. The 
' dominant fact in the immediate future is the situation within 
_ Gonservativism, divided as it is between the section that goes 
_ on supporting the National Government, though with growing 
' feluctance and disillusionment, and the section that is openly 
festive and will have no hesitation in revolting the moment it 
finds its leader. The question is, who will that leader be? Mr. 
Winston Churchill, for obvious reasons, is not the man; nor is 
Lord Lloyd; Sir Henry Page-Croft hardly fills the bill. But— 
Lord Hailsham? Mr. Neville Chamberlain? Who knows what 
a judicious move at the psychological moment may not do? In 
1922 there was Mr. Baldwin ; but up till recently it looked as if 
any such move would have to be made against, rather than with, 
| Mr. Baldwin. But after the lunch recently given by a body of 
persons calling themselves the ‘National Labour’ group—it 
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seemed to consist of a sprinkling of ex- or pseudo-Labour men 
among two or three hundred Conservatives—more particularly 
after Mr. Baldwin’s speech, one is not so sure. I have always 
been convinced that the moment—or a little before or after— 
Sir John Simon and the Prime Minister became a liability rather 
than an asset the Conservative Party would revert to normal, 
from the motive of sheer self-preservation, and that Mr. Baldwin 
would in that day know best how to provide for his flock. Per- 
haps that day is already approaching? In the case of one 
of the adventitious members of the triumvirate the cup is 
about full; it would have been impossible for any other man 
in English politics, even for Mr. Churchill, to have accumulated 
so many mistakes, so many tactical blunders, so many faux-pas, 
as the present Foreign Secretary ; as for the Prime Minister, it 
would have been impossible to keep up the pretence of his being | 
a national figure—figure-head, perhaps one should say, or, in 
Lloyd George’s phrase, the man ‘ in the dickey ’—if we had not 
known all the time that Mr. Baldwin was:the man at the wheel. 
Why keep up the farce any longer? But in any case, the ending 
of the farce is a matter for the Conservative, and not the Labour, 
Party. 

And yet it still remains true, as I stated in a previous article, 
that the problems connected with the Labour movement, its 
leadership and its equipment to carry through Socialism, are 
the most significant in our internal politics. The two views are 
not incompatible ; they only visualise a slightly different per- 
spective. In the immediate future, the breaking up of the 
National Government dominates the scene ; in the long run, the 
use that the Labour movement makes of the intervening years 
before it attains power is a more important consideration. 

There are many signs that the Labour Party has taken its 
experience of government from 1929 to 1931 to heart, that it 
has reflected to some purpose upon the implications of the crisis 
of 1931, and that it is engaged in thinking out what its intentions 
are with regard to Socialism and in formulating a policy of 
political and economic reconstruction. For the eventual accom- 
plishment of this task its period in office can have done nothing 
but good : to the younger men it gave the opportunity of gain- 
ing administrative experience ; and I have heard the opinion 
expressed by one of the most distinguished of great business 
managers that the group of younger Labour politicians—Herbert 
Morrison, A. V. Alexander, Dalton and, alas, William Graham— 
were the most promising group of any in present politics. The 
difficulties that Government had to contend with in the complex 
minority conditions of 1929-31, the excessive timidity with 
ig * ‘ The National Government in Decline,’ The Nineteenth Century, June 1933- 
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men which that Government, dominated by old men (the National 
ularly Government is ex hypothesi even older !), approached any problem 
ways requiring a radical solution, have left the lesson with these 
ter— younger men to tackle the problems of socialisation boldly and 
ather radically, to think out ways and means for the next stages of 
rmal, advance realistically, and to concert a common policy upon which 
dwin the whole movement may go forward unitedly. 

Per- The effect of the crisis and of the circumstances surrounding 
one the formation of the National Government was less beneficial. 
P is For if it had the result of removing from the party certain older 
man leaders who were an obstacle in the way of carrying out an 
ated effective policy—and whose ideas on social and economic recon- 
pas, struction are now pour rire *—the débdcle at the General Election 

T, it plunged the party into a profound gloom, which in many areas 
cing of the movement was indistinguishable from apathy—most 
» In dangerous of political symptoms. This general atmosphere of 

not discouragement and lack of confidence lasted up to last year. 
eel. An interesting statistical analysis of the voting at bye-elections, 
ling recently made by the Economist,® shows that it was not until 
our, the latter half of 1932 that Labour had recovered its former 

voting strength, while the elections of this year showed the average 

le,? Labour vote to have passed the high-water mark of 1929/ a 

its result which is confirmed by the local government elections and 

are reveals that the party is advancing into new ground electorally, 
are and that confidence in its future is reviving. Meanwhile, the 
rer most regrettable result of the stampede of 1931, and one which 
the has weakened confidence in politics as such, has remained—a 
the totally unrepresentative House of Commons. Parliament has 
ars suffered in the result, no less than the Labour Party ; but to the 

; latter it has been an almost insuperable handicap. Fifty-five 

Its men in a House of 615 members, and of them perhaps a half 
it total ineffectives for all parliamentary purposes! Nearly all 
SIS the experienced leaders were thrown out: Henderson, Dalton, 
ms Morrison, Greenwood, Alexander, Miss Bondfield, and so on 

of down the list. In the circumstances, the work of the Opposition 

im has become almost intolerable to be borne ; but there is a general 

ng feeling throughout the movement that the Parliamentary Party 

n- has done well, particularly in view of the restricted numbers and 

a the still more restricted ability it has to draw upon. Other 

od factors, some of them personal ones, have added to the party’s 

rt difficulties, notably the absence of Mr. Arthur Henderson during 
the last two years at Geneva. That Labour certainly has been 

e 

Xx * Vide the highly amusing, if somewhat mischievous, brochure A Strong 

‘h Hand at the Helm (Gollancz), containing an anthology of conflicting (and unin- 





telligible) statements as to policy from the heads of the National Government. 
® Vide the Economist, November 11, 1933. 
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gratified by his presidency of the Disarmament Conference, 
and is proud of the unremitting zeal he has put into his work 
there, is witnessed by the long string of resolutions coming from 
all sections of the movement to the conferences at Leicester and 
Hastings. But all the same, the party has lost much by the 
removal—or rather, by the discontinuous presence—of his guiding 
hand upon the machine, and it may be expected that with the 
end of the Disarmament Conference and his return to the House 
of Commons the Labour Party will gain much by the accession 
of his authority and more in the way of integrating the various 
sections and strands of policy into an effective whole. 

It was only to be expected that the circumstances in which 
the Labour Government came to an end, and its failure to go 
faster during its previous two years of office, should have left 
a legacy of discontent and much restiveness. This came to a 
head with the revolt of the Independent Labour Party, a body 
which in the past has had an importance out of all relation to its 
numbers, since it was one of the main channels for the propaganda 
of Socialism within the movement, had taken a leading part in 
the original formation of the Labour Party, and was the chosen 
instrument through which Keir Hardie, Ramsay MacDonald, and 
Philip Snowden had worked. Later on the I.L.P. degenerated 
into a rump of idealogues and doctrinaires—though always with 
a number of sincere and even able men attached to it—and it 
manceuvred itself into a position of constant, fretful, uncon- 
structive opposition to the movement. It became a sort of 
Athanasius contra mundum—particularly against the world. of 
the average trade unionist—cherishing its own political virginity 
above all things, ‘a fugitive and cloistered virtue,’ which was 
the less soiled and the more admired by its own votaries since 
it never attempted to work in contact with the hard and ugly 

Tealities of the world. A campaign for disaffiliation from the 
Labour Party, as being too compromising with the wicked world, 
raged within the I.L.P.; and, paradoxically enough, it was 
crowned with success after the Labour Party had disentangled 
itself from the corrupt influences of minority government, had 
pledged itself to amend its ways at the Scarborough Conference, 
and was clearly more determined, after the late lessons it had 
received, to go forward uncompromisingly with a Socialist 
programme! So, at any rate, some of the ablest of the LL.P. 
leaders thought—for example, E. F. Wise, Tom Johnson, P. J. 
Dollan, H. N. Brailsford, and Sir Charles Trevelyan, who remained 
with the Labour Party after Maxton and Fenner Brockway 
with the majority of the I.L.P. had gone out. But this secession 
by no means ended the troubles of the I.L.P., or made unity any 
the more possible within it. It is now divided from top to bottom 
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between those who want co-operation with the Communists and 
those who do not. The Revolutionary Policy Committee—a 
self-appointed body which has only the London area behind it 
and the fearfully revolutionary I.L.P. branches of the cathedral 
cities of the South of England—has rushed the executive into 
the arms of the Communist Party—a policy which is opposed 
root and branch by the Lancashire Federation of the I.L.P., one 
of the most important of its areas, and by many other branches. 
There seems to be a law of the infinite divisibility of small frag- 
ments in politics‘; the fissiparousness of a dissident faction 
seems illimitable. There is everything to be said for catholicity 
in a great political mo-sment. 

But it would be easy to over-exaggerate the importance of the 
ILL.P. It was said to have a membership of 10,000; but it is 
probable that its total membership is now less than 5000, and 
that, as »ve have seen, hopelessly divided within itself. The first 
result of its departure was that the ordinary Labour rank and 
file, emancipated from the necessity of defending its leaders from 
what it regarded as disloyal attacks, was enabled to go freely 
and gleefully to the Left itself. The Leicester Conference of 1932 
presented the spectacle of the ‘ floor’ of the conference, joyful 
as a boy let out of school, tugging the ‘ platform ’ to the Left on 
almost every issue. It declared, against the wishes of the 
executive, for public control of the joint-stock banks, in addition 
to that of the Bank of England, to which the official Policy 
Report had limited itself; Mr. Herbert Morrison’s conception 
of public control of industry, as laid down in the Policy Reports 
on ‘ The National Planning of Transport ’ and ‘ The Reorganisa- 
tion of the Electricity Supply Industry,’ was referred back, in 
spite of the fact that the previous Trade Union Congress at 
Newcastle had accepted it, in favour of specific representation 
of the workers on the boards of public control ; and, further, the 
conference wished to commit the party against ever again 
accepting the responsibility of government in a minority. It 
listened with ill-concealed disapprobation to Mr. Henderson’s 
statement of the orthodox constitutional position; and, to 
allay the gathering storm, he promised on behalf of the 
executive that they would consult a special conference summoned 
ad hoc, should the leaders of the party be called on to assume 


office. 
It was at the Leicester Conference—or rather, on the day 


before it opened—that the Socialist League was formed; but 
its propaganda had been for some time in existence, and the 
swing of the conference to the Left received strong support from 
the leaders of the new body. The nucleus of it was the young 
« Cf. also the Liberal Party | 
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Society for Socialist Inquiry and Propaganda (S.S.I.P.), which 
had been formed during the previous winter mainly under the 
inspiration of G. D. H. Cole, but with the active support of the 
trade union leaders, Ernest Bevin and Arthur Pugh. This body 
had come into existence with the idea of carrying forward research 
on political and economic questions and of revivifying the 
propaganda for Socialism. But its main field of activity was to 
be within the Labour movement, and all its supporters were 
determined to avoid the mistake the I.L.P. had made and to 
work along with and through the party. During the short period 
of its existence it had a remarkable success ; it entirely succeeded 
in reviving the almost lost art of the political pamphlet—the 
Labour movement was flooded with the familiar red-and-white 
diagonal covers—and it set goimg new and active centres of 
Socialist discussion and propaganda. Then came the disaffiliation 
of the I.L.P.; what more natural than that the large body of its 
members who did not want to leave the Labour Party should 
think of fusing with S.S.I.P. to form a new body? The Socialist 
League, which in such a short space has gained so much notoriety, 
was the product of this fusion. 

This notoriety has been largely worked up by the Press for 
its own purposes ; even Mr. Baldwin has thought it worth while, 
for the sake of a little party capital, to join in the hue and cry 
against Socialist ‘dictatorship.’ As if there were any likelihood 
of such a thing! But all the same, the Socialist League has done 
a good deal itself to raise a stir by the boldness of its proposals 
and by the energy of its propaganda of them. In this pro- 
paganda Sir Stafford Cripps has played a leading part, and 
the counter-attack has naturally been concentrated against 
him. The campaign, for and against, has had the effect of 
bringing him, a comparatively late comer, to the front rank of 
politics and to a possibly decisive position in the Labour move- 
ment. Since it may be important, let us go a little further 
into the point of view of the Socialist League as expressed by 
him and his friends. They start from the position that if the 
radical changes in our political and economic system necessitated 
by Socialism are to be carried through swiftly and efficiently, 
they will require an overhauling and speeding-up of the machinery 
of government to carry them through. And they have this 
much on their side—that the constitutional machine has gone 
for a long time without repair or amendment, that it is in many 
respects out of date, cumbersome, wasteful of time and energy, 
inefficient. No substantial attempts to bring it into keeping 
with the greatly changing needs of government have been made 
since the Parliament Act of 1911: the House of Lords still goes 
creaking on; the electoral system retains the anomalies of the 
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nineteenth century; the procedure of Parliament, the whole 
conception of its function in government, is a nineteenth-century 
one and does not represent the present facts of politics. The 
National Government itself, they argue, has made a step in the 
right direction by making much greater use of Orders in Council 
and short-circuiting a certain amount of superfluous discussion 
in the House of Commons. They are, further, impressed by the 
fact that the growth of dictatorship in various countries has been 
due to the demand for a more efficient form of government, more 
direct and swift in action, so that necessary changes in the 
political and economic structure may be enabled to go through. 
So that, from this point of view, their attitude is directed against 
dictatorship—to avoid the danger of it by speeding-up and making 
more efacient the working of democratic and parliamentary 
institutions. They hold the view that there is no attitude more 

. fatal to the very existence of the latter than that obscurantism 
which would erect the means into the end, which worships the 
old constitutional forms apart from whether they are serving 
their intended purpose or no—a form of obscurantism which is 
nowhere more rife than in the Liberal mentality, whether in the 
Liberal Party or outside it. Indeed, in their view, the sheer 
ineffectiveness of political Liberalism, its lack of any real will to 
power, its attachment to the forms of democracy when the reality 
is to be found elsewhere, are the very factors which have enabled 
Fascism and dictatorship to triumph on the Continent. 

They are determined that, if they can help it, Fascism shall 
not triumph in this country through any such obtuseness of the 
Liberal mentality within the Labour movement. In order that 
democracy may continue, there must be a tightening-up of 
democratic institutions—more direct and authoritative govern- 
ment. But their policy is democratic in its basic assumption— 
4.¢., it depends fundamentally upon getting its manrione from the 
people. As Sir Stafford Cripps says °: 


Before any great changes are brought about in the structure of the 
State, we must obtain a mandate from the majority of the people. Once 
given that mandate, expressed in clear and unambiguous terms, it is the 
duty of the elected Government to see that the desired changes are carried 
through with the least possible delay. Delay is bound to prove fatal, 
for it will provide the opportunity for the extra-parliamentary economic 
power to bring destruction to a democratically elected Government. 


It will be seen that what Sir Stafford Cripps assumes is that 
something corresponding to a state of emergency will arise the 
‘moment an independent majority for the Labour Party is declared 
in the country and the party is faced with the necessity to embark 
upon the transition to Socialism. That is why he is opposed to 


5 Cf. Problems of a Socialist Government, pp. 12-13. 
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any more minority government—and in this aspiration he is at 
one with the whole Labour movement—though whether the 
country will reward this aspiration for a clear-cut mandate is 
another matter. But this is why also the proposals for emergency 
legislation play such a large part in the Socialist League pro- 
gramme; they have the phenomena of 1931 in mind: ‘ The 
greatest danger point will be the financial and credit structure 
of the country and the foreign exchange position.’ Therefore : 


The Government’s first step will be to call Parliament together at the 
earliest moment and place before it an Emergency Powers Bill to be passed 
through all its stages on the first day. This Bill will be wide enough. in its 
terms to allow all that will be immediately necessary to be done by 
Ministerial orders.* 


The House of Lords, with its ‘permanent reactionary 
majority,’ stands in the way; and for this reason the demand 
for its abolition must be clearly included in the mandate the 
country has given. And in order that it may be given, Sir 
Stafford argues, the country must be clearly given to understand 
what the Labour Party’s intentions are with regard to the House 
of Lords. It is clear that nothing could be more democratic— 
democratic, it may be thought, to the point of political naiveté. 

It is here that the issue is joined with the shrewder, more 
opportunist old guard of the Labour Party; it was upon this 
question that the debate was concentrated at the Hastings 
Conference. The Socialist League and the party in general are 
at one in their aim of abolishing the Lords; though they are 
open-minded as to the desirability of setting up a Second Chamber 
on improved and more representative lines. But the issue is 
one of tactics, or rather of political strategy ; ought the party 
to go to the country making it perfectly clear that it wants a 
mandate to abolish the House of Lords; or ought it rather to 
wait until the Lords have thrown out some important Socialist 
measure, and then to appeal to the country against it? The 
much-advertised, and in substance vital, debate at Hastings 
took place on the resolution of the Socialist League asking the 
executive to reconsider the section of its report dealing with the 
transition to Socialism, and 


to specify the means to be adopted by the next Labour Government for 
a rapid and complete conversion of the Capitalist into the Socialist system, 
including, in particular, the following : 
(a) The immediate abolition of the House of Lords. 
(6) The immediate passing of an Emergency Powers Act giving the 
Government authority, both to take over or regulate the financial 
machine, and to put into force any measures that the situation 


* Problems of a Socialist Government, pp. 42-43. 
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may require for the immediate control or socialisation of industry 
and for safeguarding the supply of food and other necessaries. 

(c) The revision of the procedure of the House of Commons and the 
machinery of government, so that a rapid transition to Socialism 
may be carried through constitutionally, and dictatorship 
avoided. 

(@) An economic Plan for industry, finance and foreign trade designed 
rapidly to end the present system and thus to abolish unemploy- 
ment and poverty.’ 


Here are embodied the main points of the Socialist League 
programme. In an excellent speech which very favourably 
impressed the conference, Sir Stafford Cripps stated the case for 
them, and then proceeded to withdraw the reference back of the 
executive’s report, on the undertaking that it would reconsider 
the whole matter, including the above points in its consideration. 
The executive, with unexpected alacrity, agreed. The great 
wrangle was ‘ off’ ; not only was the London Press, which had 
been working up a stunt about a split in the Labour movement, 
elegantly dished, but poor Mr. Shinwell (late Minister of Mines), 
who had been preparing to ride home to popularity with the big 
battalions on this issue, was left almost literally speechless. 

But, in reality, was this dénouement so surprising? Only to 
those who, for various purposes, had exaggerated the differences 
that existed. My own view has always been that the standpoints 
of the Socialist League and of the party are not incompatible, 
but complementary. The League, in their proposals, presuppose 
a Labour Government coming into office in conditions approaching 
a crisis ; they have, as I have said, the circumstances of the panic 
of 1931 in mind. The official party, on the other hand, assume 
that normal political conditions will prevail and that a Labour 
Government will be able to proceed with its legislative programme 
like any other Government, once it is returned with a majority. 
Which of these two forecasts is correct only circumstances can 
decide. I incline to think the latter; but, all the same, it is 
just as well that the Cripps programme should be worked out in 
case the conditions should not be so normal. 

There is obviously a reconciliation of the two points of view 
along these lines; and it is clearly that that has produced an 
understanding between the executive and Sir Stafford Cripps, so 
that it is idle to speculate, as so many have done, whether it was 
a tactical victory for the former or for the latter. One would 
say, on the face of it, for the latter, but only because the executive 
was genuinely anxious to meet the point of view he spoke for. 
Moreover, the decision, as in certain other matters of Labour 


' Vide p. 5, Amendments to Draft Policy Reports (the Labour Party Hastings 
Conference). 
Vor. CXIV—No. 682 y¥* 
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policy, will be made by the way things develop in the next three 
or five or seven years. If the world depression in trade mends, 
and industry returns to more normal conditions, then we may 
expect political conditions to resume their normal upward and 
progressive movement in this country. At some time in the 
future, if not at the next election, the Labour Party will be 
given a mandate to carry forward a progressive social and 
economic policy a few stages further. If there should be no 
general improvement in trade, and the Labour Party should 
come back into power, in conditions of continued depression, 
or even of a relapse after a temporary improvement, the policy 
of Sir Stafford Cripps would be much more in keeping with the 
circumstances and offer a better chance of grappling effectively 
with them. 

It is the same with all the issues and possibilities bound up 
with the National Government’s economic policy, in so far as it 
has a positive aspect, and is not mere protectionism, particularly 
as regards Mr. Walter Eliott’s agricultural policy, the regulation 
of imports by quota, marketing schemes and so on—those aspects 
which Mr. Baldwin regards as pointing the way to a new economic 
system. It is clear that such Labour Ministers as Dr. Addison, 
Major Atlee, Mr. Herbert Morrison, and above all Sir Stafford 
Cripps, will watch their working with acute and sympathetic 
interest. For in their view the regulation of economic affairs, 
even for protectionist ends merely, may well provide the founda- 
tions of, and the experimental guidance for, the later stage of 
publicly controlled industry. On the other hand, if these experi- 
ments fail—.e., if they raise prices to the consumer out of all 
relation to the return to the producer, or if they involve in- 
superable difficulties in administration and become thoroughly 
unpopular with all classes of the community, even with those 
whom they are designed to help—then the repercussions in the 
Labour movement towards freeing trade and industry from 
restrictions may become irresistible. They may have the effect 
of swinging the Labour Party around to Free Trade in general ; 
already food taxes were an issue, if a minor one, in the East 
Fulham election, and their unpopularity helped to influence the 
result. Such a development as this would open the way to an 
increased collaboration with the Liberal Party. Already there 
are signs, among those younger elements of Liberalism that 
still remain intellectually attached to Jaisser-faire, if not to any 
particular party,® that they would welcome an understanding 
with the Labour Party in the name of free imports, cheap food, 
and the general interest of the consumer. 

® Vide the leading articles in the Economist, August 19 and September 23, 
1933- 
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It is clear that these elements are looking for an alternative 
Government to the present one, and they know that there is 
no alternative but a Labour Government. What the response 
within the Labour movement will be, if any, short of a marked 
swing in favour of Free Trade, is another question. After its 
experience of the behaviour of the Liberal Party in the ‘ crisis’ 
of 1931, and their share in responsibility for the measures of the 
National Government, no one in the Labour movement would 
advocate an understanding with the Liberal Party as such— 
certainly not the trade unions, however right wing they may 
appear in matters of policy. It looks as if there will be another 
attempt made to refloat an independent Liberal Party, before 
its inevitable hopelessness is finally acknowledged ; for, indeed— 
it is in the nature of things impossible—there does not exist any 
more in the country a wide social basis for a Liberal Party,® nor 
is there any third choice between government based on the 
conservative classes or on the basis represented by the Labour 
Party. It is only when the impossibility of this attempt is 
finally revealed, as it will be in the course of the next two years, 
and the Liberal Party come to an end, that local understandings 
between Liberal organisations and Labour will become possible. 
And to these there can be no objection, any more than to similar 
understandings, on the other hand, between the Labour Party 
and what remains of the I.L.P. 

Meanwhile, the main work of the party is being steadily if 
unobtrusively carried on—that of building up the party’s 
programme of economic and political reconstruction. Already 
the most important sections of it have been hammered out in the 
various Policy Reports,!° and adopted in two main blocks at 
the Leicester and Hastings Conferences. But even more 
important than its policy is the whole question of its leadership 
and of the personnel for carrying it through. Even as regards 
its leadership—in the narrower sense—the prospects are much 
more hopeful than they are usually regarded. It is true that 
the Labour movement reflects even more, if possible, than the 
Conservative Party the losses of the middle generation due to 
the war. And yet there is a sufficient group of men in the forties— 
Cripps, Morrison, Dalton, Atlee—to provide an effective group 
leadership when the older leaders have gone. Everything depends 
on there being a good understanding between these men as to the 
future; but much depends also on the individual decision of a 

® Cf. my Politics and the Younger Generation, pp. 84-85. 

1° ‘Currency, Banking and Finance’; ‘The National Planning of Trans- 
port’; ‘ The Reorganisation of the Electricity Supply Industry’; ‘ The Land 
and Agriculture,’ 1932 ; ‘ Socialism and the Condition of the People’; ‘ Housing 
and Slums’ ;'‘ The Colonies’; and Mr, Arthur Henderson’s ‘ Labour's Foreign 
Policy,’ 1933. 
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trade union leader like Ernest Bevin, who is in many ways the 
most constructive mind and possesses the widest vision, in addition 
to his organising genius, of any man in the movement. It is in 
the last respect of all, the use it makes of its personnel, the 
organisation of its resources in man power, that the Labour 
Party is most wanting. The frequently low standards of its 
parliamentary representatives are a matter of common know- 
ledge. How it thinks that it can carry on the political struggle 
in Parliament, in the country, against highly gifted, highly 
trained members of the governing class with a number of effete 
old stalwarts, of sweet old illiterates like the old M.P. I lately 
came across who thought that Germany’s only outlet was to the 
Black Sea, passes comprehension. What makes it the more 
lamentable is that it is not for lack of man power that these 
things are as they are : it is sheer maldistribution of its resources, 
which makes me sometimes wonder if the Labour movement 
wills itself to be effective, really wills power. For among the 
younger trade unionists there are a number of men of first-class 
ability, for whom the old and the effete should be made to give 
way. While in the universities the swing to the Left is extra- 
ordinary, and it is only too easy to underestimate its importance. 
Yet it is at the universities that the political ability of the coming 
generation is being trained; and of this new generation it is 
probably true to say that the majority of those who are able and 
politically minded—like the Asquiths, Balfours, Simons and 
F. E. Smiths in their day—are now in sympathy with the Labour 
Party and are its material for the asking. But so far the Labour 
Party shows little enough sign that it realises the resources it 
has there to draw upon; as certainly the influence of these 
younger men will not begin to tell for the next five or ten years. 
But that they will exert a great influence there is no disputing ; 
as also that, if the Labour movement knows how to integrate 
these resources, how to fuse them with the old main body of the 
movement, how to dispose of its man power to the best advantage 
in the great struggle it has embarked upon, it will, in the long run, 
have the future with it. 
A. L. Rowse. 





HISTORY FROM THE LOOM 


A MONTHLY SURVEY OF WorRLD AFFAIRS 


THE United States continues to present itself as a monstrous 
sociological phenomenon, at once fantastic and awe-inspiring, 
whose ultimate importance is perhaps only comparable with the 
bolshevisation of Russia. The European, whose world is built 
to a smaller scale, is bewildered by the vastness of that confusion 
where no finality is yet discernible. The feature of the past 
month has been the spectacular day-to-day destruction of the 
dollar by the American Administration. Europe thought, and 
said, that America had gone crazy, and not a few Americans 
shared that opinion. Nevertheless, whatever the ultimate sanity 
of the Presidential idea, that policy was no fortuitous aberration 
but a completely logical sequence from his premiss. From the 
beginning of his administration, President Roosevelt has held 
fast to one simple axiom. The collapse of values in the world- 
wide economic disaster halved the prices of primary commodities 
and doubled the burden of fixed monetary charges based on gold. 
The syllogism of recovery—expressed succinctly in a return to 
the price level of 1926—was: double the prices of commodities 
or halve the gold content of the currency. Arbitrarily to double 
prices, in face of a world glut, was manifestly impossible. 
Uniquely concerned with America as the President then was, 
there remained the alternative of devaluating the dollar. Had 
he used his power, by summary decree, abruptly to reduce its 
gold content to 50 cents the thing would have been done—in 
one short, sharp convulsion. But the prospect of that convulsion 
was probably too affrighting. The Administration preferred to 
reach its end by a more gradual process. The dollar was detached 
from gold and the prompt emigration of a billion dollars of 
frightened American capital broke the foreign exchange rate of 
the dollar by some 20 per cent. in the first four months. Dollar 
prices at first rose in exactly the same ratio, with the additional 
stimulus of panic purchases by people exchanging henceforth 
doubtful dollars into commodities. Those purchases coincidently 
stimulated industrial production. Wall Street and the com- 
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modity markets enjoyed a speculative boom. For the first four 
months it seemed that the Roosevelt policy was working out. 
A new hope dawned for the American people. 

The President had correctly diagnosed the determining cause 
of the economic disaster as the sudden contraction of credit, 
and thence of purchasing power, produced by the action of the 
Central Banks, on whatever theory, in 1929. The obvious remedy 
would seem to be the injection of new credit, forcibly if need 
be, into the paralysed organism. But the converse of the first 
proposition is not so immediately true. Credit is not rows of 
figures in a bank ledger (valueless if they are not used) ; it is 
another name for confidence. Confidence can be annihilated at a 
stroke. It cannot be so revived. It has not been so revived. 
Quite the contrary. After that first brief and partial resuscita- 
tion, it has been more and more destroyed. Coincidently, on 
quite a different plane of thought, the President undertook to 
reconstruct the entire economic system in America, to substitute 
the idea of social service for that of individual profit. The codes 
of the N.R.A., enforced by a virtual dictatorship, were to be 
the implement. The N.R.A. commenced its operations in July, 
Simultaneously, as the result of Government intervention to check 
speculation, Wall Street and the commodity markets crashed. 
The stimulating vision of quick profits vanished. From the end 
of July the beautifully soaring curves on the business charts 
flattened out, sagged, and dropped. If the great American 
people was ecstasised by a nation-wide processional ballyhoo, 
business executives faced again an unpleasant reality of shrinking 
turnover complicated by a new factor—the ubiquitous interference 
of the N.R.A. 

Apart from the question whether a bureaucracy, which always 
boils down eventually to a second-rate clerk with Olympian 
powers and no responsibility, can run a gigantic modern business 
more efficiently than, say, Mr. Henry Ford or Mr. Schwab, and 
noting that the beneficent aim of the N.R.A. is to increase pur- 
chasing power by enforcing an increased employment with 
lessened working hours, the first and immediate effect of the 
N.R.A. is heavily to increase overhead costs. In a non-money- 
using Utopia where profit and loss is immaterial this would be of 
no moment, but in the still capitalistic United States it matters 
very much. The banks, under strict regulation to safeguard 
their customers’ deposits, declined to finance that. very real 
expenditure for a problematic future repayment. There resulted 
what Washington angrily called a ‘money-strike.’ After 
thunderous fulminations, the Administration endeavoured to 
break the ‘strike’ by announcing that it would lend a billion 
dollars of public credit—approximately the amount of private 
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capital which had fled overseas from the New Deal—at 3 per cent. 
to banks which would lend it freely at 5 per cent. This, discon- 
certingly, had no appreciable effect. The vast private deposits 
in the banks continued to stagnate. Business, coded and regu- 
lated, continued to shrink in its strait-jacket: Not only did 
world prices measured in gold still fall steadily, but American 
dollar prices also steadily and contumaciously receded from the 
July peak, the 1926 desiderate ever more remote. 

With the advent of autumn, the American people definitely 
awoke from its first fine careless rapture to an acute anxiety, 
to a realistic perception of its unrelieved distress. From every 
quarter and from every class came (and still comes) a swelling 
roar of angry disillusionment. The vast Middle West farm belt 
broke into almost open revolt. The very serious and violent farm 
strike of early November—when the State governors feared to call 
out the militia—was indeed somewhat pacified by the Govern- 
ment’s promise to rush its $200,000,000 corn relief programme, 
which will lend 50 centson the bushel. But the ugly potentiality 
was and is still there, with leaders defiantly proclaiming that ‘ No 
great reform was ever effected without the rising up of the masses.’ 
In industry, now functioning at nearly 25 per cent. below the July 
level, newly organised labour celebrates its opportunities under 
the N.R.A. by destructive strikes become ubiquitously chronic. 
Capital and the big industrialists have thrown off their first 
bewildered acquiescence, are likewise in rebellion. Mr. Swope, 
president of the General Electric Company, resigning from the 
administration of the N.R.A., publicly demanded that the codes 
should be handed over to a super-N.R.A. of big business, where 
bureaucracy and organised labour would be in the discard. 
Mr. Ford, smarting under the action of the N.R.A. in disqualifying 
his products from public tender because he had not signed the 
code, complied, and signalised his compliance by laying off 9000 
employees in accordance with its provisions. ‘The company is 
taking this mandatory step to comply with the new prohibition 
against work in this country,’ said the Ford Company’s public 
announcement, with biting sarcasm. ‘It seems possible to 
enforce this kind of prohibition.’ Simultaneously, the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce, representing some of the biggest 
business interests in America, passed uncompromisingly emphatic 
resolutions, demanding an announcement from the Administration 
that it would have nothing to do with ‘ an automatic.commodity 
dollar,’ a ‘managed commodity dollar,’ or ‘similar currency 
expedients.’ The National Association of Manufacturers vehe- 
mently denounced the N.R.A. and all its works, and proclaimed 
its intention to ‘fight for the return of self-government in 
industry.’ Everywhere bitterly labelled the ‘No Recovery 
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Allowed ’ Act, the N.R.A. is assailed by a storm of criticism and 
abuse from every side, labour included. From end to end of 
America the entire New Deal is openly regarded as on the verge 
of disastrous failure. 

Early in November it was clear that the vast and complex 
recovery scheme was in fact in serious jeopardy. Time was 
indubitably now working against it. Not only gold prices but 
dollar prices were irresistibly falling. From among the conflicting 
counsels of his multitudinous advisers the President decided upon 
a heroically drastic remedy, always implicit in his original deter- 
mination. Local American action was manifestly failing to raise 
the price level. Nothing less than international action would 
suffice. The Administration announed that it would buy gold, at 
first American-mined gold and then foreign gold on the foreign 
markets, at arbitrary premiums. It decreed for itself a similar 
right to sell, which might be equally cataclysmic in its effect upon 
the foreign exchanges. Paradoxically, and doubtless as the result 
of intervention by the British Equalisation Fund (Great Britain 
looking anxiously to her export markets), the dollar rose a trifle 
on the first purchases. Then the British (possibly having con- 
ferred with the American Treasury) withdrew an opposition that 
might prove unpredictably expensive. Successive purchases of 
gold at ever higher premiums drove the dollar startlingly below 
1914 parities, amid a universal consternation. The Secretary and 
the Under-Secretary of the Treasury resigned. A dumbfounded 
world guessed wildly at the policy—if any—behind this ruthless 
destruction of American values. Apart from forestalling a Con- 
gress certain to clamour for an outright 50 per cent. devalua- 
tion in January, it could be conceived that the establishment of 
New York as a potential Pan-American gold market might be a 
factor in the American hope to offset British influence at the 
Pan-American Conference at Montevideo in December. Then 
Washington allowed it to be understood that a far greater object 
was in view. President Roosevelt was reported as having said 
that he proposed to do ‘ what the British have done for so long ’"— 
control the price of gold. According to this inspired diagnosis of 
his always cryptic intent, he aimed at nothing less than the 
absolute control of the gold market, and the disruption of inter- 
national values based on the price of gold. This enormous 
world-revolutionary act was to be unflinchingly carried out, 
regardless of British or other opposition. 

France, and not England, was the indicated strategic point of 
attack. Whereas America was previously indifferent to the 
French retention of an expensive gold franc, from the middle of 
November the United States specifically attacked the Paris 
market, leaving London alone. It was a double-edged operation. 
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Comparatively small purchases of French gold might provoke a 
mass flight of funds from Paris to London which would embarrass 
the British, anxious to keep sterling low, and force France off an 
already precarious gold standard. The dissolution of the gold 
bloc would be the immediate result. Gold would at least tem- 
porarily cease to exist as an international standard. From the 
chaos would or might result a new and world-wide revaluation of 
commodities, and a new monetary system, freed from what The 
Times Washington correspondent, reporting the President’s 
alleged thought, described as ‘ interests served here and every- 
where by “ astute and hostile men ’”’.’ Also, if there should be an 
eventual re-establishment of a gold standard on a new valuation, 
the United States would be in possession of a vast metallic reserve 
as a basis for its currency and, pledged to a commodity dollar, 
could by virtue of its domination of the international gold market 
unchallengeably effect those changes in gold content necessitated 
by that ideal. As reported, it is a grandiose project: But it 
assumes a supine acquiescence by Britain which was inherently 
improbable. In fact, stemming an immense exodus of gold from 
Paris, the Bank of England immediately made huge purchases of 
francs, and at the time of writing the franc has not yet broken. 
Visibly, a great battle has been joined. This would seem to be 
the spectacular last round in the fight between the pound and the 
dollar—between a British or an American standard of values— 
which has already lasted two years, and wherein Great Britain, 
as the centre of a preponderant sterling bloc which must sell to the 
world’s greatest purchasing unit, has an intrinsic advantage denied 
to the United States. 

Whatever the ultimate effect in America, up to date this 
colossal filibuster, if filibuster it is» has merely provoked the 
emigration of another billion dollars of American capital (after 
which the Administration took steps to hinder, if not openly 
to interdict, its continuance), and intensified the chaotic economic 
confusion which paralyses American business. Prices have 
fallen further. The embattled farmers of the Middle West (not 
yet firing the shot that would echo round the world) still clamour 
for the issue of that three billion dollars of new currency which 
would start the United States upon a fiat-money inflation whereof 
the end is not predictable. They may get it. Anything may 
happen. The American people no longer knows where it is going. 
But the members of the Brain Trust kindly give it a hint, as seen 
from their academic pinnacles. Professor Tugwell, at Chicago, 
declared that what the critics of the Administration meant by 
sound money was ‘ the gold standard, and with it they mean a 
Shylock’s collection from debtors which can be stored away and 
made safe from the vicissitudes which beset less cautious or less 
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lucky people.’ He added that ‘ The election was a mandate of 
repudiation. . . . To me it seems that this was a thoroughly 
sensible mass revolution.’ Mr. A: A. Berle, another eminence 
grise of the Brain Trust, took up the exposition in an important 
newspaper article. ‘ Will this gigantic attempt to mould an 
individualist capitalist system into a directed economic effort 
produce the result?’ he asked. He thought it would, but 
professed no terror of the alternative. The alternative, he said, 
with idyllic simplicity, is the possibility that the Government 
of the United States, ‘ forgetting all about the Constitution, might 
commandeer everything and everyone, abolish all debts,’ and 
establish a régime like that of Soviet Russia. As was pointed 
out in ‘ History from the Loom’ for August last, the Socialist 
professors who apparently perform the President’s thinking for 
him have indeed acquired a nominally legal power, vid the 
President, to do just that. All that is wanting is the peaceful 
acquiescence of the American people. 

The vast adventure at home into which President Roosevelt 
and his shadowy advisers have led the American nation is likely 
to be at least paralleled in importance by the Russian adventure 
into which the Roosevelt dictatorship is now rushing the United 
States, ‘for commercial advantages only.’ Before they are 
completed both adventures will have colossal repercussions on 
the outside world. Immediately prior to the negotiations the 
most popular syndicated publicist in America endeavoured to 
reassure the American people as to one of the dangers of supping 
with their erstwhile bogey. The Comintern, he explained, which 
alone was interested in world revolution, was comfortably extinct, 
save in name. Simultaneously, the Comintern, with its cynical 
conception of a good joke, was issuing, in Russian, English, 
French, Spanish and German, a survey of American conditions 
under the title of Roosevelt’s Starvation Program, which pleasantly 
opined that ‘It is necessary to convert this discontent into a 
gigantic struggle of the proletariat of the United States,’ and 
continued that ‘ Objective conditions are becoming ever more 
promising for the necessary changes, etc.’ On the very day that 
M. Litvinov landed in New York the Comintern trumpeted a 
rousing call to the Communists of the United States—regretfully, 
70 per cent. immigrants—to withdraw their forces from outlying 
centres and concentrate on determined strikes in the metal, 
automobile, mining and textile industries in New York, Chicago, 
Detroit and Cleveland. Both of these ‘ directives ’ were O.K.’d 
by the Soviet censorship stamp. The Comintern is distinctly 
still alive. Stalin, as opposed to the Trotsky school of thought, 
may prefer to consolidate the Communist dictatorship in Russia 
before proceeding further, but the Soviet Government is still, as 
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ever, an emanation from the Comintern, and not vice versé. With 
diplomatic immunity for its agents, the Comintern is going to 
have an easier time in the United States than hitherto. 

The deal was not put through with the swift nod and a wink 
and the ‘half-hour’s chat’ anticipated by the Soviet envoy. 
M. Litvinov, alias Finkelstein, alias Maximovitch, alias Gustav 
Graf, alias Buchmann, alias Harrison, but whose real name 
appears to be Meyer Genoch Moisevitch Wallach, was forced to 
miss his boat while the Administration thought up a formula for 
an inconveniently religious section of the American public, and 
another one to offset the 768,500,000 American dollars lost in 
Russia. Moscow—at least at present—does not get the urgently 
desired loan, but the Soviets will magnanimously accept vast 
quantities of American products valued, ‘ at the express request 
of the State Department,’ at 350,000,000 dollars annually, with a 
concomitant return of 300,000 workmen to the American pay-rolls. 
It is not quite clear, since America lacks only manganese and furs 
among the commodities that Soviet Russia can supply (unless one 
includes the ‘ jewels’ listed by the same authority among the 
equivalents that America is to receive), how all this is going to be 
paid for. But an Administration which buys hogs to throw them 
into the Mississippi has presumably no objection to throwing 
what-you-will of other commodities gratuitously into Russia. All 
this talk of commercial advantages is of course addressed to the 
immortal constituents of Buncombe. Outside the United States 
the Soviet-American rapprochement is universally accepted for 
exactly what it is, a politico-military move of the first order. 

Short of an earthquake or some other interposition of Divine 
Providence, a conflict in the Far East is visibly all but inevitable. 
The expansion of Japan is directly athwart the ambitions both of 
Moscow and of Washington, each looking hungrily to China for 
totally different reasons. The United States alone would, in all 
human probability, beat Japan in four years or so of war, of which 
the first two years would be luridly calendared by spectacular 
American defeats. Soviet Russia alone has less chance against 
Japan than Tsarist Russia had in 1904-5 ; it has no Port Arthur 
and has lost the direct road to Vladivostok. But Soviet Russia 
and America together have, at least in theory (doubtless glibly 


* expounded by the interested parties), Japan between the nut- 


crackers. It may be presumed that M. Litvinov emphasised the 
recent feverishly hastened preparations of his Government in the 
Far East, the huge aerodromes established along the Manchurian 
frontier and sheltering (it is alleged) 300 bombing planes, the 
quite abnormal activity in the secrecy of the port of Vladivostok— 
for months past the Golden Horn has been closed to the entry 
of any ship—where mysteriously ‘ foreign ’ engineers have been 
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putting together submarines made in Germany and brought in 
section over the Trans-Siberian, and where the dry dock has been 
enlarged to take big warships. Presumably he pointed to the 
twelve Siberian divisions of the Red army already completely 
mobilised as a first-line force, and supported by a mass of heavy 
artillery and tanks. Almost certainly, he—or some other person 
equally authorised to speak in the name of the Soviet Govern- 
ment—spoke of the urgency of reorganising rail transport by the 
northward curving single-track Amur line from Chita, on which 
already miles of sidings have been constructed to accelerate the 
traffic, and bridges and tunnels have been protected against 
airplane attack. It is understood that M. Litvinov came charged 
to place extremely large orders for railroad material with his new 
American friends, and the American War Department allows it 
to be known that it will look with a favourable eye upon Russian 
orders for tanks, armoured cars, and munitions of war generally, 
placed with American firms. 

On the sixteenth anniversary of the Bolshevist revolution 
M. Molotov, president of the Council of Commissars, after remark- 
ing that the significance of the Litvinov-Roosevelt negotiations 
would affect the whole world, announced urbi et orbi that the 
Soviet Union was fully prepared for ‘ the possibility of an unex- 
pected attack by Japan.’ On November 7 the Commissar for 
War somewhat superfluously warned the Red army against that 
eventuality, in a circular allowed to be made public. Neverthe- 
less, from the Soviet and the American point of view, an immediate 
war would be anything but desirable. Neither the Russian nor 
the American preparations are anywhere near complete. Until 
next spring an ice-encumbered Vladivostok cannot interfere with 
Japanese movements in the Sea of Japan. Should Japan repeat 
her surprise winter-time attack of February 1904, it would be 
decidedly inconvenient. ‘ As a pacific gesture towards Japan,’ 
it was semi-officially announced, the American fleet—now 
entirely concentrated in the Pacific—has been ordered to make a 
cruise in the Atlantic next summer, returning to the Pacific in 
the autumn. The Japanese Government duly accepted the news 
as ‘a friendly gesture.’ The Japanese official spokesman stated 
that the trip would ‘assure Japanese extremists that America 
is not aiming at naval domination of the Pacific.’ Since the days 
of Mr. Stimson and his notes Japan has had considerable oppor- 
tunity for this kind of humour. More seriously, Japan proposes 
to make permanent the depreciation of the yen, which in the 
first nine months of this year has given her a trade expansion of 
£41,600,000 cash gain on balance, despite heavily increased 
imports, largely of war material. Also, very seriously, Japan 
officially announced that she proposes to construct an aerodrome 
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in the Marianne Islands, which she holds under mandate from 
the League of Nations (with obligation not to fortify), the validity 
of which mandate the United States has already contested since 
the Japanese withdrawal from Geneva. The aerodrome is to 
be on Saipan, in close proximity to the American non-fortified 
oil-fuel base of Guam, the ‘ Key of the Pacific,’ 1500 miles from 
the Philippines. ; 

In another direction, it seems probable that at no distant date 
Japan contemplates the restoration of Mr. Henry Pu-yi, of 
Manchukuo, to his hereditary status of Manchu emperor, with 
possible repercussions not only in China proper but in Mongolia— 
the indicated next Japanese step from Manchukuo—which flanks 
the Trans-Siberian Railway at the bottle-neck of Lake Baikal. 
It would appear, indeed, that some obscure accord between Japan 
and the Nanking Government—unable to subjugate the great 
Communist-controlled provinces of the centre, and threatened 
with the secession of another province to Canton—has been 
arrived at. Not only has Japan suddenly withdrawn her troops 
behind the Great Wall, but coincidently Mr. T. V. Soong, the 
Nanking Minister of Finance and the genius of the ‘ Soong 
Dynasty,’ resigned from the Government. Mr. Soong has been 
persistently anti-Japanese, and it was through his agency that 
the American ‘ Cotton Loan’ was effected last summer, as also 
doubtless the alleged secret treaty by which the United States 
was to supply and organise a Chinese air force. There is, as has 
been previously noted in these pages, a growing movement in 
China, disgusted with Western ‘ civilisation,’ towards an under- 
standing with Japan, in a common Pan-Orientalism where Japan 
may be allowed temporarily to take the lead. This may be 
another symptom of it. General Araki, the potential Mussolini 
of Japan, has in the meanwhile suggested to the Press that Japan 
should call a Far Eastern conference prior to 1935, when the 
existing treaties will expire. This, if it means anything at all, 
would presumably signify a bland Japanese hope that her interim 
acquisitions will then be peaceably ratified. By the side of these 
momentous manceuvrings in the Orient the Japanese acquisition 
of a cotton concession in Abyssinia, which so fluttered the Italians, 
is of trifling importance. But it may be noted that the French, 
who are now joining with Japanese interests in the economic 
exploitation of Manchukuo, own the railway line to Djibuti, 
which is Abyssinia’s sole practicable communication with the 
outside world. 

In France the Ministry of M. Daladier was succeeded by the 
Ministry of M. Sarraut, which was merely a re-shuffle of the same 
hand of cards. It is still a parlour-game, played without much 
zest, to compute the possible Ministries which will enjoy brief 
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power before a stable Government is reached. Despite the pro- 
claimed ‘ emergency,’ M. Sarraut was in no hurry to present his 
version of a budget which will reconcile irreconcilables. By the 
time this article appears he will have presented it, and in all 
probability will have been defeated. While waiting for this 
almost certain event, the French people read, without being 
noticeably excited, that the Socialists have definitely split. What 
does seriously preoccupy them is what to do about this formidable 
new Germany, now independent of even nominal control. A 
demand in the French Chamber for an immediate international 
investigation (under Article 213 of the Treaty of Versailles) of 
German armaments was cheered by all parties, Right, Left and 
Centre. But no Frenchman is sufficiently optimist to believe 
that such an investigation is possible. A genuinely pressed 
demand for it would merely detonate a war in which France 
cannot be sure of any ally. If for one brief moment France was 
delighted to hear Lord Rothermere’s uncompromising call for an 
immediate close Anglo-French Alliance, the next moment the 
British Government coolly wrung the neck of Locarno. In 
future, the Treaty of Locarno means anything the British Govern- 
ment may interpret it to mean. 

On top of it all came the unpleasant surprise of the Polish- 
German accord of mutual non-aggression. Ever since the con- 
clusion of the unlucky Four-Power Pact, Poland has considered 
herself as a Great Power and has acted as such. But France could 
not conceive it possible that her grown-up daughter would do 
things like that behind mother’s back. It is not only ungrateful, 
it spoils the entire French scheme of things. At enormous cost, 
France arranged it so that if there should be trouble with Germany 
in the west there would also automatically be trouble for Germany 
in the east. And now if there should be a ‘ preventive war ’—the 
idea was openly expressed (and, of course, repudiated in the same 
breath) in a quite unusually frank debate in the Chamber—France 
would have to fight a Germany free to make a single-minded 
concentration against her. For Czechoslovakia and the rest of 
the Petite Entente, closely interknit at Sinaia as another conse- 
quence of the Four-Power Pact, cannot be counted on as an 
aggressive force against Germany. They think more about a 
possible Austro-Hungarian reunion, supported by Italy, against 
which they are measuring the chances of conflict. 

France, indeed, is caught on the dilemma either of a consulta- 
tion under the Four-Power Pact or direct negotiations @ eux deux 
with Germany. Mussolini prudently refrained from himself 
invoking that pact. He left it to Britain—desirous above all 
things of settling the European situation by words and not arms— 
to take a circuitous initiative. Four-Power consultation or direct 
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negotiations are equally unpleasant to France. She believed that 
she had ‘ sterilised ’ the pact by bringing it under the egis of the 
League of Nations. But Germany has spurned the League. In 
either case, she would have to treat with Germany as if there were 
no League (which Mussolini also unkindly characterised as an 
absurdity), and with a Treaty of Versailles that has become only 
a wistful memory. Nevertheless, she does her best in these 
extremely difficult circumstances. To the German offer of 
friendship, ‘ equality ’ being conceded, M. Sarraut replied with the 
best smile possible that an always generous France was willing to 
admit equality, but that France must be assured of security, and 


- that she could not enter upon any negotiations not publicly open 


to her friends. (The whispered German suggestions that France 
and Germany should compose their ancient enmity and unite in 
a profitable alliance against England remind her of the nursery 
thyme about a spider and a fly.) That insistence upon ‘ security ’ 
—who does not remember that blessed word ‘ Mesopotamia ’ ? 
has a brave sound, but nothing can disguise the fact that 
Germany has won a first-class diplomatic victory. The tables 
have been completely turned. Whereas a month ago Germany 
was being pushed up against the wall by a lath-and-plaster triple 
front, now—whatever the procedure—Italy and Britain are in- 
viting an isolated France to make some nice and tactful conces- 
sions to bring Germany back into the family group. Poor France! 
She never did have any really reliable friends. Not one of them 
had the sense to see that a permanent French hegemony is the only 
guarantee of the peace of Europe. 

Across the Rhine, as was a foregone conclusion, the electorate 
voted almost roo per cent. ‘Heil Hitler!’. It was not only a 
dramatic proof of the unanimity of the German people, it placed 
Hitler’s personal supremacy likewise beyond dispute. Whatever 
truth there may have been in stories of internecine Nazi rivalries 
(and in particular of the ambitions of General Goering, autocrat 
of Prussia), those rivalries are henceforth on a secondary plane. 
Hitler is apotheosised as far above his coadjutors as the Emperor 
Napoleon above his marshals. The next step (not perhaps to the 
advantage of General Goering) is to obliterate the old locally 
nationalistic States, and re-map the Reich into a new centrally 
governed homogeneity where there will be neither Prussia nor 
Bavaria, but only Germany. Thus, even as Mussolini completed 
the Risorgimento, Hitler will have realised the dreams of the 
Tugendbund idealists who fought in the War of Liberation, the 
dreams that were betrayed in 1815 and again betrayed in 1848, the 
dreams which even Bismarck could only partially implement. 
Those optimists who as recently as February of this year, in 
Bavaria and in the Papal City, thought it might be possible to 
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resuscitate the old South German Confederation and the Mainlinie 
may for ever relinquish that romantic fancy. Henceforth the 
Vaterland is one and indivisible. And, incidentally, the Hohen- 
zollerns have about as much chance of returning to rule over it as 
the Bourbons had of the throne of France in 1804. The election 
did more than register the will of Germany to be an equal among 
the nations. It clinched a left-wing mass revolution of which the 
Junkers and the Reichswehr command must be the servants and 
no longer the quasi-patrons. The Germans have provided them- 
selves with a new emperor, but they call him, in a mystical 
enthusiam, ‘ Der Fiihrer.’ 


What next ? At the moment, Germany pleasantly feels no 


necessity to make any advances to the outside world. ‘ Que 
Messieurs les étrangers tirent les premiers.’ She is content to 
remain in isolation, and—defiant of erstwhile conquerors impotent 
to do anything about it—to rearm herself as a great Power. 
Territorial questions can come later. In the meantime, she has 
of course no objection to accepting invitations to discussions ‘ for 
the peace of the world,’ so long as she is invited as a complete equal 
with the other parties. On the contrary. Such an invitation 
consecrates the new status she has acquired, without having to 
fight a war for it. She emphatically does not want a war just now. 
If and when there should be another Franco-German. war, she 
would prefer that France should be the attacker. But she calcu- 
lates shrewdly that France will not dare a ‘ preventive ’ war unless 
assured of British support. That support is improbable in the 
near future, because Britain is disarmed for anything except a 
maritime blockade which would infallibly renew the Anglo- 
American embroilments of 1914-16. Therefore Germany can 
calmly employ the next two years in re-equipping herself for an 
eventual reassertion of that militant Teutonism which Hitler has 
made ecstatic in German youth. 

Apart from any trouble over the Polish Corridor, apparently 
postponed by the accord of non-aggression, 1935-36—when French 
man power will commence its four-year decline, and France will 
have to rely more than ever on African troops—is the designated 
date of crisis. In November 1935 the question of the Saar will 
come up for definite settlement. Apart from the strategic value 
of that bridgehead across the Rhine, the French Government 
operates the Saar mines as a State concern, sends as little coal as 
possible into the Reich, and certainly will not joyously relinquish 
that amputation of German industrial power. Already the French 
Press is starting propaganda on the necessity of ensuring that the 
1935 plébiscite of a population vehemently German in race and 
ideals shall be a vote for incorporation with France. Simulta- 
neously, Hitler appoints Herr von Papen to prepare for its 
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restoration. Germany, as Hitler made clear in his pacific speech 
to France, will fight if need be for that restoration. In the mean- 
time, Germany has provoked the most powerful of enmities in this 
modern world—enmities by no means finally defeated at Geneva 
the other day—which may not wait so long. So Germany keeps 
her armament factories working overtime, brings back the guns 

‘cached’ in Holland, and staggers the Canadian market with a 
colossal order for nickel. 

This situation has compelled Great Britain to recognise that 
her traditional policy after a great war has come to its allotted 
and recurrent term. Historically, when the war is won she 
disarms to the lowest possible limits and spends the resulting 
economies on the parish pump. Pleading, very ineffectively, 
with all the other nations to do the same, she has acted according 
to schedule since 1920. An Air Force of overwhelming superiority 
in 1918 has been reduced to a fifth-rate remnant scattered all over 
the world. The Army could at most mobilise two divisions for 
instant service, with a gap of months before they could be followed 
by the next. The Navy is hardly a skeleton of the great armada 
of August 1914, and is even more deficient than was that fleet 
in the all-important cruisers and destroyers. Impotent to back 
any diplomatic policy by military force, Britain has for the past 
fourteen years deftly, and on the whole successfully, exploited 
the immense prestige acquired in 1914-18. But Germany’s 
withdrawal from the Disarmament Conference called the bluff. 
There is a point at which rhetoric ceases to be a substitute for 
effective power. Henceforth, Britain must rearm, or remain 
conspicuously a mere and possibly endangered spectator of events 
on the Continent, and in the Pacific, quite beyond her control. 
With more to lose than any other nation, and nothing whatever 
to gain, she has no desire to engage in any conceivable war. 
But it is pleasant to be able to retain one’s neutrality if one 
wishes. It is also sometimes useful to be able to act the part of 
policeman. Despite the scornful disparagement of ‘ service ideas ’ 
in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s recent eloquently idealistic re- 
assurances to the Archbishop of Canterbury and a deputation from 
the League of Nations Union, it is certain that the Navy and the 
Air Force—particularly perhaps the Air Force—are going to be 
readjusted more closely to expert appraisalg of the potentialities 
of a wicked world. 

In Palestine the Arab outbreak timed to coincide with the 
opening of the new port of Haiffa was a disagreeable reminder of an 
increasingly dangerous sitwation that may one day explode with 
far-reaching results. This time the Arabs, not in the least 
sharing the enthusiasms of the Zionists and not unnaturally 
perturbed by the prospect of a mass invasion of German Jews 
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added to those diligent and prosperous Galician and other 
Hebrews who are reducing the Arabs to a landless proletariat, 
shrewdly made their action, not anti-Jewish, but specifically 
anti-British. In this matter, apart from the all-important 
Haiffa pipe-line, Britain isin a non-reconcilable dilemma. Mindful 
of the circumstances in which the Zionist mandate was ex- 
torted, the British Government has no desire whatever to incur 
the hostility of international Jewry and to forfeit whatever 
advantages may accrue from Hitler’s anti-Semitism. On the 
other hand, it has equally no desire to provoke the Arabs (who, 
without the British, would eliminate Zion overnight) into an 
anti-British holy war. There are sixty-odd millions of Moslems 
in India. In contrast to the Hindus, to whose glib capacities 
for debate the destinies of India are to be entrusted, the Indian 
Mohammedans are on the whole pro-British. But, immediately 
after the war, they showed themselves singularly susceptible to 
propaganda on the Khalifate question, until Kemal Pasha relieved 
the British raj by agnostically wiping out the Turkish Khalifate. 
They could be equally susceptible in a British conflict with their 
co-religionists in Palestine. Also there is Iraq, the other end of 
the Haiffa pipe-line, already exultantly conscious of having 
considerably shaken British tutelage, demonstrably impotent to 
do anything ve the Assyrian massacres, where the events in 
Palestine produced tumultuous sympathetic demonstrations. 
Also, again, there is Egypt, fanatically Moslem, almost free from 
British control save for the small garrison at Cairo protecting 
the sole fresh-water supply to the Suez Canal. Pan-Islam is not 
dead. It slumbers uneasily, and anon it dreams. Insh’allah ! 
The assassination of Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan, opened 
up another disquieting potentiality for Britain, from day to day 
nobly weakening the pax Britannica in India. In contrast to 
Amanullah, the flighty enthusiast for the Soviet régime who now 
dwells in Rome, Nadir Shah was definitely pro-British. The 
murder of Nadir Shah was doubtless a clan vengeance for the 
execution of Ghulam Nabi, Amanullah’s ambassador to Moscow, 
whom Nadir Shah had recalled under promise of amnesty from a 
prudent self-exile in Russia, and then had arrested on a charge of 
treason. But it links up with the earlier murder of the Afghan 
Minister in Berlin by one of the students whom Amanullah had 
sent to Moscow. ere is no doubt that, with the benevolent 
accord of the Soviet Government, Amanullah dreams of returning 
one day to Kabul, and that he maintains a secret organisation, 
both in Europe and in Afghanistan, to that end. In that land 
of a tribal system and tribal loyalties he is still the titular head 
of a powerful section. The nineteen-year-old successor of Nadir 
Shah has received assurances of allegiance from all the clans, but 
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the durability of that allegiance has yet to be proved. From the 
British point of view, which Nadir Shah thoroughly appreciated, 
the total independence of Afghanistan is of the utmost value and 
importance. From the Soviet point of view, Afghanistan is 
merely the historic road to the invasion of an India which will 
presently be in chaos. Moscow has no intention of fighting a war 
to the death with Japan for the benefit of the United States. It 
would delightedly commence such a war and, having entangled 
America in the conflict, leave the United States to carry on. In 
the immense upheaval of the Orient produced by that event, 
opportunity would gleam golden. India is still, as ever, the prize 
of conquerors. 
F, BRITTEN AUSTIN, 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE AFGHAN THRONE 


For close on a century Great Britain has been concerned in 
establishing a stable, peaceful, and contented Afghanistan that 
would be a reasonable trading neighbour to India and also be 
capable of resisting the canker which was resulting in the absorp- 
tion of the Central Asia khanates by the Russian Bear. No other 
main objective has prompted our failures and our far more 
frequent successes across the Indus. It is certainly instructive, 
though perhaps a little saddening, to glance at the astounding 
kaleidoscope of the happenings of this mountain-land since Nadir 
Shah, the Persian Turk, the ‘ slave of destiny,’ came to visit his 
brother Turk at Delhi, a few years before young Charles Stuart 
made the last attempt to gain his crown. 

For many generations Afghanistan had been part of the 
Empire of Delhi, a relic of the day when, shortly after the period 
of the Norman Conquest, the Turkish slave dynasty of Ghuzni 
conquered northern India, to be succeeded by the Ghori dynasty, 
also Turks of Afghanistan, and after them the many Turkish 
dynasties which, almost without exception, ruled India till late in 
the British trading period. When in 1737 Nadir Shah came to 
Delhi and took from his brother Turk all that he required, in- 
cluding the famous Peacock throne, he, emulating Darius and 
Alexander of Macedon, detached Kandahar and Kabul, with the 
provinces and districts adjoining both banks of the Indus, and 
added them to Persia. In 1748 Nadir Shah went the way of most 
such world-compellers and was assassinated. Then it was that 
Afghanistan for the first time in history became a kingdom—or 
empire, to use the high-sounding description of its new owner: 
a nation it can never claim to be. 

Nadir Shah entered India with a large number of Afghan 
soldiery at his heels as well as his own Persians and Turks, 
Prominent in command among them was one Ahmad Khan the 
Abdalli—that is to say, a member of the principal clan of the 
Semitic folk who claim the name Afghan. Ahmad Khan, in 
command of large forces of Afghan horse, also happened to have 
charge of his dead master’s field treasure-chest. This, and the 
thousands of horse which he and it could command, was a god- 
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granted opportunity. Ahmad Khan declared himself to be 
Ahmad Shah, Ahmad the Emperor, and he named his people 
Duranis (said to mean ‘ of the pearl,’) styling himself Dur-i-duran 
(‘the Pearl of Pearls’). He found no difficulty in making his own, 
for the time being, all the districts or provinces which had fluc- 
tuated between Delhi and Persia—namely, Kabul, Kandahar, 
Herat, Ghuzni, Jallahabad, Peshawur, Mooltan and the Derajat, 
and even Kashmir. To it he added much of what is now Afghan 
Turkestan, and the Turki countries, including Balk, which lay 
on the hither side of the Oxus. This formation of the Durani 
empire, dramatic enough in itself, brings us into touch with the 
word ‘ Afghan,’ and that, if pursued, will take us into strange and 
romantic byways. The people to whom the name really belongs 
is that race who call themselves the Ben-i-Israel (the children of 
Israel), claiming descent, not; as some folk say, from the ‘ Lost 
Tribes,’ but from no less a person than David of Israel, through a 
son Afghana, at one time commander-in-chief of the forces of his 
half-brother, the mighty Solomon. There is no means of check- 
ing this story. But there is nothing impossible about it. The 
distance that this tribe wandered—probably coming into its 
present habitat in the vicinity of Kandahar some few years before 
the rise of Islam—is nothing as such matters go. 

When Ahmad Khan, of the Sadozai clan of the Abdallis, 
became Ahmad Shah, Plassy had not yet been fought. The 
Great Mogul and his empire were in tatters, but Britain had not 
yet become the heir. The East India Company, which was the 
Crown in Commission, had only picked up a few of the broken 
pieces on the outskirts. Ahmad Shah was a hustling, restless 
soldier of fortune, with little power to organise a State and little 
knowledge of such matters. Twenty-seven times in the course of 
his life he invaded India, and finally added the whole of the 
Punjab, up to the River Sutlej, to his dominions. One of the most 
memorable dramas in India was the terrible defeat of the Mahratta 
chivalry at the last of the many battles of Panipat. There by the 
famous old ‘ Black Mango Tree,’ long dead, the Afghan invaders, 
summoned by the Rohillas to save India for Islam, totally 
destroyed the Mahrattas in 1761 and massacred in cold blood 
many thousand prisoners, even as Mahmud of Ghuzni had done 
seven centuries before. This terrible story is the theme of 
Kipling’s With Scindiah to Delhi. The historians tell of the 
banker’s message that flew by the underground channels of India 
to let the gold stream know the news, and this is how it ran: 
‘Two pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold mohurs have 
been lost, and of the silver and copper the total cannot be cast up.’ 
The term ‘ Rohilla’ (the men from the Mountains of Roh) was 
that generally in use in India for Afghan colonists and settlers, 
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and in Hindu minds was synonym ous with bandit and oppressor, 
Roh is the country which we now call the ‘ frontier ’ hills, and far 
down into the Deccan are folk who have not seen their native 
heath for many centuries, yet preserve the name of the frontier 
Rohilla, i.e., Pathan tribe to which they belong. The Afghan, or 
Rohilla, settled in India did not bear a good name even among his 
own folk. 

The British Government of Warren Hastings’ day, when 
problems and policy were first considered on broad lines by that 
master mind, found this danger of the Afghan invasions worthy 
of constant study. The Rohilla war, so unjustly condemned by 
Burke and others of the ‘ hot-air’ fraternity, was undertaken 
to rescue Indian peasantry from a very ruthless tyranny. In 
dealing with the Rohillas, and indeed the Afghan barons who still 
dominated Bengal, the British had gained some knowledge of the 
Afghan character—their personal charm, their guile, and their 
ruthlessness. It was not, however, till 1803, when the blinded 
Mogul emperor was rescued from his Mahratta dungeon and 
restored to some personal dignity, that British officials assumed 
control at Delhi and political agents first touched the raw 
Afghan—the Afghan of his own hills. Then they found that the 
Afghan frontier was claimed to be the Sutlej, and the whole of 
northern India was in deadly fear of those constant invading 
streams, of which every living man had memory. 

But before turning to the Afghanistan of the nineteenth 
century we must examine the fortunes of Ahmad Shah and his 
immediate successors, and see how almost at once the throne of 
Kabul was destined to be the scene of perpetual tragedy and 
rebellion. Ahmad Shah’s Durani empire gave him immense 
trouble to maintain, and he was often recalled from his invasions 
of India to face rebellions and invaders on his Persian and Turke- 
stan frontiers. His ruthless energy and his long, furious counter- 
marches when threatened by foes in different quarters, gained for 
him an astounding reputation and the great admiration of his 
clansmen and allies, who followed him eagerly for the victory that 
almost always crowned his efforts. For twenty-six glorious years 
of war, plunder, and rapine, he had led Afghan and Turk, and his 
empire stood where his horses had carried him from the Sutlej to 
the Oxus and the Marches of Khorassan. He died in a tented 
bed, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Timur, a man graced 
with a name of fear but a feeble nature, and for the ten years that 
he lived, his father’s prestige to some extent supported him while 
his enemies nibbled at his boundaries. Then he, too, died in his 
bed in 1793, and was succeeded by his second son, Zaman Shah 
(‘ the King of the Age’). Shah Zaman, with the help of the great 
Barakzai chief Payindah Khan, ousted and blinded his half- 
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brother, the eldest son Humayun, and then essayed to follow his 
father’s réle as invader of India. Hence the anxieties of the 
British in their new position as rulers of India. The far-seeing 
Lord Mornington—after the Marquis of Wellesley one of the real 
builders of modern India—was settling once and for all the British 
count with the Afghan-descended Tippu. Tippu far in the south 
had called on Zaman Shah to come to the rescue of Islam against 
the Feringhee, or Frank, as his great father had come to save it 
from the Mahratta. Zaman Shah came and had already marched 
south of the Indus; then internal troubles called him back, but 
not before he had reached Lahore and made young Runjhit Singh, 
the Sikh soldier of fortune, Governor on his behalf of Lahore, 
thus unwittingly turning over a new page of Indian history. 

Timur Shah, if inefficient as a ruler, was competent as a 
parent and left many sons. At the time of his death five were 

ing provinces: Humayun in Kandahar, Zaman in Kabul, 
Mahmud in Herat (and with him was his younger full-brother, 
Firoze), Kuhn Dil in Kashmir, and Abbas in Peshawur. The 
father of Payindah Khan had been Ahmad Shah's Minister and 
supporter, as Payindah Khan was of Zaman. With Humayun 
blinded, the other brothers for a while accepted Zaman. But 
Zaman Shah was not the man his grandfather was, and Payindah 
Khan, the Afghan Warwick, was concerned in plotting to put Shah 
Shujah-ul-Mulk, another brother, on the throne. Zaman Shah, 
hearing of this, was man enough to have Payindah Khan and 
several of his supporters put to death, but had not enough force 
to ride the storm. Fateh Khan, the eldest son of Payindah Khan, 
summoned Shah Mahmud from Herat to occupy the throne, and 
together they eventually seized Shah Zaman. His half-brother 
and his Minister now handed out to Zaman the same treatment as 
he had devised for Humayun. He, too, the ‘ King of the Age,’ 
was blinded with a red-hot iron. Shah Mahmud was quite unfit 
to sit in the saddle of Ahmad Shah, and he was easily ousted by 
Shah Shujah, who was whole-brother to the blinded Zaman. The 
tragic curse of Kabul was getting to work : two emperors blinded 
to make an Afghan holiday, a Prime Minister done to death, as 
well as many of the ‘ silver and copper.’ 

By now the East India Company was anxious to get on with its 
proper job of fostering trade and prosperity, and also with its 
policy of alliance with the outer States, which should present a 
combined front to the plans which Napoleon and the Tsar of 
Russia were weaving against India. Among the missions to 
various courts, one was sent under Mounstuart Elphinstone to 
Shah Shujah, with whose charm, of manner the British envoy was 
as much impressed as Lord Crewe had been with that of Nadir 
Shah. Charm of manner is one of the Afghan assets. But even 
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Shah Shujah, whose affection and care for his blinded brother was 
one of his good points, could not ride an Afghan storm. Fateh 
Khan, the son of murdered Payindah Khan and the eldest of a 
huge tribe of virile sons of the Barakzai family, who aspired to his 
father’s réle of king-maker, was not satisfied with his position and 
brought back Shah Mahmud of Herat. Shah Shujah fled, trying 
for many years to recover his throne with the help of the astute 
Runjhit Singh, while Shah Mahmud, in the hands of Fateh Khan, 
ruled ineffectively over Kabul and several of the provinces of 
Afghanistan. 

Then occurred the crowning tragedy of the ‘ royal’ family of 
Afghanistan, the Sadozai dynasty of Ahmad Shah. This is the 
cruel story. The youngest and wildest of the Barakzai brothers 
was Dost Muhammad ; by a series of events which do not matter 
here, it came about that he violated the zenana of Firoze Shah 
Mahmud’s brother, now Governor of Herat, and, it was said, 
actually dishonoured the daughter-in-law of Firoze, usually 
known to history as Hajee Firoze, who was no less a person than 
the daughter of Shah Mahmud himself. Such an insult set all 
the wild Afghan blood a-boil, and cried aloud for vengeance. 
Shah Kamram, the king’s son, brother of the lady in question, 
seized the Minister, Fateh Khan, on the ground that he was 
responsible for his young brother’s outrage, and with his own 
hands put out the Vizier’s eyes with a dagger. It has been said 
that ‘ the shout of Vizier Fateh Khan as the knife of the execu- 
tioner was thrust into his visual organs was that of the expiring 
Afghan monarchy.’ It certainly turned the whole of the Barakzai 
family and influence against the Shah and civil war broke out. 
To make the outrage more complete, before rebellion caused the 
Shah and his son Kamram to flee from Kabul, they hacked the 
blinded minister to pieces with every refinement of cruelty. 

We need not follow history further—how the deposed Shah 
Shujah attempted to return, how the young hothead Dost 
Muhammad, the ablest and in many ways most popular of the 
Barakzai brothers, succeeded in establishing himself as Amir of 
Kabul and the adjacent provinces—except to mention the 
attempt of the British to settle the Afghan question and to ensure 
peace on the Indus, so long upset by the Sikh conquest of Ahmed 
Shah’s cis-Indine Empire. We tried to restore the royal family 
of that conqueror—marched by the devious ways of Sukkhur and 
Kandahar to Kabul in 1839, the Sikhs in ineffective alliance. For 
two years a portion of the force stayed in Afghanistan in great 
friendliness, hawking, horse-racing, skating with the Afghans, 
teaching them cricket and how to grow English vegetables. 
Then came the débdécle—the tragedy of a policy clumsily and half- 
heartedly pursued, military disasters (amply revenged), and our 
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_ withdrawal, leaving Dost Muhammad, whom we had treated as 
an honoured guest at Calcutta for two years, toreturn. Not long 
after the disaster to Elphinstone’s Brigade in 1842 the occupant 
of the precarious throne, Shah Shujah, grandson of Ahmad Shah, 
was murdered while inspecting troops. The Dost, as the British 
called him—perhaps ironically, since dost means friend and 
neighbour—now was accepted by the major portion of quarrel- 
racked Afghanistan, and actually died in his bed in 1863, having, 
save for a short lapse in the excitement of the second Sikh War, 
been a faithful dost to the British. He thus established for a 
while the first Barakzai dynasty. 

The Dost’s third son, Shere Ali, was nominated his successor 
by his father, one of the many Moslem methods of succession. He 
had a stormy ride. Driven forth by Afzal Khan, an elder brother, 
he eventually regained his throne, and with vicissitudes held it 
till 1878, when his coquetting with Russia brought the British to 
Kabul once again. The troubles and difficulties of this war are 
still in the memory of many living. Suffice it to say that Shere 
Ali fled and Abdur-Rahman, son of Afzal and therefore grandson 
of the Dost, was established by Lord Roberts. He was, however, 
not to have Kandahar, which had almost always been separate 
from Kabul. A special ruler of that province, to be supported by 
the British in the interests of defence against Russia, was set up. 
A change in the British Government modified this Kandahar 
policy, which raised a very fierce controversy in Britain, and 
Abdur-Rahman fully obtained the wish of his heart, the com- 
plete sovereignty of his lawless land. Shere Ali had died a refugee 
from Kabul when the British first advanced up the Khaiber, but 
his son Yakub might have had the throne rather than Abdur- 
Rahman had he not realised that his seat on the saddle was not 
strong enough. 

From 1881 to 1919 our share in the establishment of a new 
Barakzai dynasty in Kabul had been remarkably successful. 
Abdur-Rahman, the child of British policy, reacting to his own 
astute and resolute character, created in the years that followed 
1881 a united, prosperous, and logical Afghanistan. This country, 
be it remembered, is larger than France, with a population of 
perhaps 11,000,000. Since its breakaway from the Delhi Empire 
its chief feature had been its bitter fissiparous tendencies. Never 
for more than a year or so, till the days of this determined and 
forceful ruler, had Afghanistan been one kingdom. He obtained 
peace by measures peculiarly his own ; he stimulated trade of all 
kinds and the productiveness suited to a mountainous country. 
He introduced as much Westernism as he thought desirable (or as 
his people would stand), and he warned his would-be successors 
that Afghanistan was the home of reactionaries, religious or other- 
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wise, and of old-world inhibitions of undying strength, and that 
‘ go slow’ alone would profit them. Wise words! The first ten 
years of Abdur-Rahman’s ride on the horse of kingship were 
exceedingly rough. The Afghan provinces, nobles, barons, and 
bandits, tried their time-honoured right to rebel. But Abdur- 
Rahman would not have rebellions. It was that determined John 
Bull, Sir Salter Pyne, head of the War Factories, who once told 
me that he had recently seen the Amir deal with 400 mutinous 
Herati soldiers. They were marched into the palace courtyard, 
where Pyne, paying a visit to the Amir, sat in a verandah aloft 
‘eating ice cream.’ ‘ Poke their eyes out,’ growled the Amir; 
and it was done then and there. But as the Amir said, ‘I rule a 
rough people and I use rough ways.’ 

Sir Alfred Lyall, who understood so much of that wild, sad 
spirit that still broods in Kabul and used to haunt India, puts 
these true words into his mouth : 













Fair are the vales well watered 
And the vines on the uplands swell, 

You would think I am reigning in heaven : 
I know I am ruling in hell. 


And he that was himself named, ironically enough, ‘ the Slave of 
Mercy ’ did rule in hell to some purpose, bequeathing to his son, 
Habibullah Khan, the ‘ Beloved of God,’ an Afghanistan that was 
a prosperous united kingdom. He was, except for the amusement 
of poking fun at the Indian Government over the frontier tribes, 
a staunch abider by his treaty with the British. That, perhaps, 
only showed his astuteness. In 1885, when the Russians attacked 
his troops far away on the Oxus, the whole British Indian field 
army was mobilised in his defence. During and after his wars of 
stability he drew a handsome sum from the British as their contri- 
bution to the shield that a properly armed Afghanistan gave to 
India. The ways of the Amir el Kebir were not gentle. He 
removed from his path all who would plot and intrigue against 
him, and it was probably for this reason that he died in his bed 
ripe in years, and that his son, Habibullah Khan, contrary to 
general expectation, was able to carry on the same policy for 
seventeen years—years that much increased the growing pros- 
perity, but were perhaps too dull for his unruly countrymen. 
During that war the Amir, as he and his wise father preferred 
to be called knowing the independence of his countryman, 
remained, in the face of great temptations and much hot-head 
urgings, loyal to his treaties and obligations. He was fully 
cognisant of the good-will and substantial help that he always 
received from India, and both he and his father knew that without 
British help in arms and war material it was probably impossible 
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to survive for long as an Afghan ruler. When the Sultan tried to 
cry a holy war, a war of religion, from the mosques and minars 
of Islam, Habibullah held his hand. ‘ When,’ he said, ‘ you 
victorious Turks arrive on the Oxus, on your way to expel the 
infidel from India, I shall be there waiting to join you.’ In the 
days of Habibullah and those of Abdur-Rahman, after the 
disastrous massacre of the British Minister and his escort in 1879, 
no European officer represented Britain at the Afghan Court. 
That was done by a Moslem vakil, a gentleman of standing from 
northern India. By him Habibullah sent two outstanding 
messages. The first was, ‘Watch what I do, and don’t listen to 
what I say, for I have kittle cattle to handle.’ The second was, 
‘Don’t have any frontier punitive expeditions if you can help it.’ 
That, too, was good advice, for matches are best kept from bonfires. 
After two years or so, however, of the World War, when the tribes 
of Waziristan, after prolonged raiding, took to invading peaceful 
British plains and carrying off merchants and women, the British 
Government sent to say, ‘ What about it ? We can’t stand this 
much longer.’ Then the faithful Habibullah sent to say, ‘ Very 
well, punish them; but for my sake, don’t send too cruel a 
general | ’ 

And so Habibullah’s country had peace when all the world went 
mad, and was ungrateful therefor ; for on February 10, 1919, the 
old curse broke out. Habibullah, the ‘ Beloved of God,’ was 
murdered, after seventeen serene years, at his shooting-box in 
Lughman, north of Kabul. The reasons that prompted this 
outrage are not clear; hints there have been of a ‘skirt,’ and an 
obscure colonel was executed. The army was furious and had 
their own suspicions. Amanullah, who was the third son of the 
dead Amir, and was officiating as Governor of Kabul in his 
father’s absence, seized power, though Nasarullah Khan, a full- 
brother of Habibullah, also claimed it. The army was highly 
incensed at the murder of its Amir, and arrested the commander- 
in-chief, Nadir Khan. Amanullah sent him off to govern the 
stormy southern province of Khost ; and, apparently to placate 
the fanatical party in Kabul, but more likely to divert the army’s 
attention from his father’s murder, tore up all his treaties and 
invaded India, in some hope, perhaps, of emulating the great 
Ahmad Shah, and at any rate of profiting by the rising in the 
Punjab, which was in process of being repressed. 

Nadir Khan invaded Waziristan and succeeded in raising many 
of the frontier tribes and in suborning the frontier militia, and 
entered Kurram, whence he was kicked out by General Dyer with 
his tail between his legs. In the Khaiber more Afghan troops 
marched across the border, but, in spite of the fact that the British 
Indian Army was demobilising, were very soon driven back. 
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Beyond Quetta the British invaded Afghanistan and took a 
frontier fortress. That was what Amanullah and his people are 
pleased to call the ‘ War of Liberation.’ The war-tired British 
made a feeble peace, having, as it happened, Kabul at their feet 
and massed aeroplanes waiting to bomb it. It was an undignified 
peace, but it released Afghanistan from its subsidiary alliance, and 
the Government of India withdrew the gold subsidy. Amanullah 
next tried to drive the country into the ways of the West, bring- 
ing in Turks to train his armies. Much that was admirable was 
done in the way of development and education, and the French 
were active as leaders in this advancement. Only a few weeks 
before Amanullah fell a French magazine produced an illustrated 
number lauding the young king and the wonderful progress to 
the skies. 

Then, however, the old curse got to work. Habibullah, a 
bandit, with all the scallywags of the Kohistan, north of Kabul, 
at his heels, screaming ‘ Din! Din! Fateh Muhammad !’, with all 
the green standards that are so useful to cover rapine, burst on 
Kabul, where there were plenty of malcontents. The bandit and 
his scallywag followers actually formed a cabinet of rogues, looted 
the bazaars, murdered anyone they liked, while Amanullah, with 
his crown jewels, was making hard for Europe, since no one would 
fight for him. A sad ending which we in England, who could 


condone but hardly forget his astounding treachery of 1919, - 


watched with mixed feelings. 

Then in the welter and collapse of a jerry-built civilisation 
arose a patriot. Nadir Khan, himself one of the Barakzais and 
related to the ex-king, by now an elderly man in bad health, left 
his peaceful shelter in France to see what he could make of it. 
The bandit, the water-carrier’s son, ‘ the bachha sagao,’ had soon 
outlived his welcome. The great Ghilzai peoples, who lie between 
Ghuzni, Kabul, and India, would have none of him, and they 
helped Nadir Khan expel him. It was a rough expelling, with the 
finale of being taken for a ride at the end of a rope behind a swift 
motor car, before being suspended in the Kabul bazaar for all the 
world to spit at. 

Nadir Khan was elected Shah because no one would have 
Amanullah back. He set to work to rebuild, to restock his empty 
magazines, to regather the threads of his revenue, to bring back 
the European diplomatic Ministers. He had knowledge of Europe 
and great knowledge of India and of his own country. Britain, 
which wants a prosperous and contented Afghanistan, was ready 
to give him such help as he needed. But rebellion and intrigue 
would not let him alone. Last year he accused one of his big men 
of plotting against him, and he then and there put him and several 
others to death. The curse of the country would not lie dormant. 
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It is difficult to see what else he could have done. Now, through 
an act of vengeance, he himself has followed the road of so many 
of his predecessors, though, so far as the world knows, he only 
tried to do his duty by his country. It is still on the lap of the 
gods if there be enough stout men and true who will care for long 
enough to sink their own ambitions and jealousies for the sake of 
the young son, Muhammad Zahir, whom the leading men and 
what passes for the national assembly have elected king. 
Amanullah waits a possible summons, but it would seem that 
nobody is yet keen enough for his return. The appearance of a 
banished sovereign in Afghanistan is apt to mean a call to the 
gallows and the block for many. To Britain, who only wants a 
prosperous neighbour, it is all disturbing enough. What it may 
all portend on the Oxus and to the Grey-coat Guard is another 
matter. We can only wish and hope that the boy king may 
‘reign in heaven,’ and not find himself ‘ ruling in a hell ’ that may 
be too much for him. 
GEORGE MacMunn. 
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THE REAL GERMANY 


THE hostility of the world’s opinion towards Germany, which 
already before the war had been very noticeable, reached its 
height during the war itself. It seemed beyond human power to 
conquer the barriers of hatred and distrust erected all around the 
country, which during more than four years had borne arms against 
three-quarters of the earth. Nor did a new political spirit 
descend with the Peace Treaties, putting aside all that had been 
before, and only serving the idea of a new community. The 
barbed wire and the police-posts, that in Paris and Versailles had 
to protect the German delegation against the invectives and the 
stones hurled by the French population, in themselves were a 
symbol which every German statesman had to keep before his 
eyes. It appears all the more miraculous, therefore, that in a 
very short time the German Republic succeeded in raising itself 
out of its direst isolation to the genuine and friendly esteem of 
the entire world. And this during a period in which the whole 
country had to struggle to the utmost not to be dragged down by 
the chaos of inflation, of unemployment, and of lawlessness. 

We find the explanation of this in the fact that among the 
citizens of nearly all the nations the conviction was born that they 
had to deal with an entirely different Germany, with a Germany 
that had honestly fought for freedom and justice and that had 
given the people in the Weimar National Assembly the most 
democratic Constitution of the world. In'spite of all endeavours 
of a still chauvinistic Press, it became evident of itself that this 
country had to be treated and thought of in a different way than 
they hitherto had done, and that its leaders were worthy of every 
assistance, seeing that they had to contend, more desperately 
almost than with outward difficulties, with those forces in their 
own country which wanted to drive Germany back into the 
blackest reaction. They knew, therefore, what it meant when 
the German Foreign Minister, Walther Rathneau, who was the 
first after the war to prepare the way for the acceptance of 
Germany on an equal footing with other nations, was struck down 
by the bullets of a violently Nationalistic murderer, and they 
honoured the courageous actions and the pacific policy—from the 
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point of view of the real Germany truly national—of Dr. Strese- 
mann, who because of this was persecuted and calumniated to his 
life’s end by the parties of the Right. 

During all these years the Weimar Republic was honoured 
and respected in a way that was almost unexampled in history. 
German authors, German actors, German musicians, and German 
philosophers—everything German, in fact—were in the foreground 
everywhere, and so it was possible for a country, vanquished in 
war and almost annihilated, to conquer the world with the 
creations of its spirit which became the property of all nations in 
common. This development, which seemed predestined to create 
the foundation of a new Europe, has been precipitously inter- 
rupted by the coming into power of National Socialism. Fifteen 
years after the end of the war a renewed distrust of Germany is 
witnessed everywhere, and centuries seem to lie between the days 
of Stresemann and that which is happening now. As the war 
psychosis had already subsided before Hitler began his rule, no 
adherent of the National Socialist régime will be able to make 
that responsible for the change. Phrases like ‘ the foreign nations, 
antagonistic on principle,’ may carry weight in internal contro- 
versies, but only because there is no Press that can communicate 
to the German people the real cause of this changed attitude. 
Otherwise they would learn that all that has happened since 
January 30 beyond the German border, all the contempt and all 
the hostility with which the name of Germany is greeted, is 
exclusively due to the altogether new conditions which National 
Socialism has created. For as National Socialism has undertaken 
to speak in the name of the entire German people, and as it sup- 
presses every discussion, however theoretical, whether it is the 
form of government which is most truly representative of the 
German people, the world inevitably has to take it for what it 
pretends to be—namely, Germany itself. Whatever, therefore, it 
does or professes is for the country and the people in it of the 
most vital importance, as their character and conduct is judged 
by that of their official representatives. The result is that even 
those who until now have loved and honoured Germany and its 
great works of art and science begin to turn away disappointed 
and to ask themselves whether the Germans, after all, are not a 
barbaric people, among whom there are some isolated and there- 
fore all the more astounding exceptions. 

This point of view is only too natural, for it would be taxing 
the judgment of outsiders too much to expect that behind the 
open confession on the part of the official German representatives 
as promoters of barbarism and justice-breaking, of ‘ jungle and 
uncivilised primitiveness,’ they should be able to discern the 
image of another Germany, which for us is the true and real 
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Germany. To speak of these things is therefore an indispensable 
duty, for those of us who are not fighting against the National 
Socialists in the ranks of Communism. We believe that the entire 
world should know that there is a people in the centre of our 
Continent that in its real self has nothing whatever in common 
with what now is being said and done in its name. 

Not in order to exonerate National Socialism, but in order to 
understand Germany, it, therefore, is necessary to give a short 
analysis of what has led to the present situation. 

The German people at the end of the war were willing to work 
loyally with everybody who would help to heal the wounds of 
Europe. For it was weary of being in arms, weary, also, of its 
autocratic government, and it hoped in a free and democratic 
republic, as the preamble of the Weimar Constitution proclaims, 
“to be able to renovate the Reich in freedom and justice and to 
serve peace without and within its borders, and the progress of 
civilisation.’ It was the tragedy of Germany that these words, 
meant to express the attitude of a whole people, were written in 
an atmosphere where the Treaty of Versailles already had created 
new animosities and new burdens. Germany, in its struggle for a 
new polity, found itself isolated, and from the very beginning all 
those who saw the salvation of the future—above all the gratifica- 
tion of their own ambition—in the forcible methods of the past 
were enabled by the conditions created by the Peace Treaty to 
gain predominance. A wise policy on the part of the other nations 
would have been aware of the dangers this involved, but at that 
time the insight still was lacking that the inner liberty of Germany 
—4.e., the maintenance of its newly acquired democratic ordinance 
—was the preliminary condition for all real peace. 

Adolf Hitler from the first moment was able to avail himself of 
the opportunities which the former enemies of Germany put at 
his disposal. He knew perfectly well that his movement was in 
direct proportion to the pressure that was applied to Germany 
from outside, and whenever it threatened to become less he him- 
self and his associates in the Hugenberg circle did all they could to 
revive it. Furthermore, he profited by the social overthrow which 
the war and the inflation had brought about. He got the support 
of all those who formerly belonged to the middle classes and who 
were now practically on the same material level as the proletariate. 
It seemed to them the word of salvation that they were allowed 
to be Socialists without having to become proletarians, and with- 
out having to sacrifice any of the social privileges of their former 
order. It is certainly a striking testimony to his psychological 
gifts that he contrived to make the red flag accepted in the 
parlour, and that by this he secured to himself the political and 
material aid of the people he met there. Among those most 
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irretrievably bound by education and heredity are the German 
lower middle classes. They may be ever so revolutionary, but at 
heart they fervently admire established authority, and when they 
assume power no instrument of torture and no oppression seems 
stern enough if it contributes to their protection. The outsider 
in such cases thinks he is confronted by a revolution—in reality 
it is merely the revolt of the lower middle classes and that in two 
directions—on one hand against the proletariate, who by right 
ought to be their confederates ; on the other, against the more 
wealthy and powerful section of the ruling middle classes. This 
is more or less what happened in Germany. No creative changes 
comparable to what the French Revolution did for the Third 
Estate, or the Russian for the proletariate, have been brought 
about. In reality, nothing at all has happened; this we must 
firmly bear in mind, as it is essential to the idea of ‘ the real 
Germany.’ 

National Socialism has made a great deal of noise: it has 
beaten the drum of self-advertisement, as if it were a wandering 
circus ; it has prophesied and decreed ; there are posters at the 
corner of every street, in every day nursery, proclaiming the birth 
of a new State, ‘ the most stupendous revolution since the time of 
Martin Luther,’ etc., but it has done nothing. Economically, 
spiritually, in foreign politics as at home, the position of Germany 
is more disastrous than ever. Unemployment is as big as ever, 
class differences have become larger instead of diminishing ; the 
most gifted among the authors, scientists and artists have left 
Germany whenever they were able to escape across the frontiers. 
But where is the positive counterpart ? It is needless to try to 
find it, for it only exists on paper. The Nazis have coined a 
great many new expressions: there is the ‘ Labour Front,’ the 
‘Front of Craftsmen,’ the ‘ Austrian Fighting Ring’; and even 
the astrologers were ‘ assimilated’ and united in a National 
Socialist corporation of their own. A great deal of stage-setting, 
wings and decorations, but nothing tangible behind. In this, also, 
the National Socialists have proved themselves competent masters 
of psychology ; with a consummate understanding of the laws 
that prompt all human thought, they have erected a sham world 
of values that has to serve one end only—-namely, to maintain 
and strengthen their power. 

The National Socialists followed exactly the opposite tactics 
to those pursued by the Weimar Republic. For this broke 
down, largely because it had too little of what its opponents have 
possessed in so great a measure. It was cramped together in a 
few Government departments, and it never understood how to 
spread its ideas over the whole people. Only through chilly 
speeches by higher officials and through emergency —— 
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(Notverordnungen) was any connexion with the masses established. 
Unlike the Nazis, who absurdly overestimated their own per- 
sonality, it was from the first day burdened so much by in- 
feriority complexes that it hardly dared to live for fear that it 
might thereby hurt its opponents. To speak of its own merits 
or to make it fully clear to the people what they were going to 
lose with the democratic freedom it had given them never occurred 
to its leaders. The Press, the radio, etc., might have been at their 
command as much as they now are at that of the National 
Socialists, but they would have considered it unfair play if they 
had used their sovereign power to warn the people emphatically 
against their worst enemies. What this was bound to lead to 
everybody in Germany foresaw with the exception of the Repub- 
lican Ministers. And even if they did see it, they probably sub- 
mitted quietly, accepting it as part of ‘ the rules of the democratic 
game.’ No wonder, therefore, that the National Socialists were 
allowed to repeat over and over again what they would do when 
they came into power. Propaganda, and nothing but propaganda, 
seemed to them what was wanted. And this idea they put into 
practice and have worked out to the bitter end. 

But they forget that propaganda is nothing productive in 
itself, and that if modern economy to a great extent is founded on 
trust and confidence, yet a few results have to be produced. 
Therefore it must be presumed that before long disillusion will 
set in, and that neither official proclamations nor announce- 
ments of victory will be able any more to conceal this. The real 
state of Germany as presented to us now, therefore, is far different 
from what its leaders pretend. It is a pitiable country, no longer 
aware of its own condition, disturbed by the marching of Storm 
Troopers ; it suffers hunger, and it is told it is amply nourished ; 
it is freezing, and it is shown a painted fire. But not even the 
National Socialists feel themselves so powerful that they believe 
it possible to rule by these methods for ever. So they must find 
ways again and again to divert the thoughts of the people, to 
invent for them new sensations. Though anti-Semitism is 
gradually losing its attraction, it can be still used ; it only has to 
be worked up to excesses to become a demand for massacre. 
Human beings in their blood orgies are insensible to everything 
else, and above all they do not appear dangerous to those who 
dispense to them the intoxicating drugs. 

As an example—one among many—the following may be 
brought to notice. In the official Nazi paper in Niirnberg, Der 
Sitirmer, the editor of which, Julius Streicher, holds a high rank 
in the party, there appeared an article (No. 43) at the end of 
October with the headlines : ‘ The Jacksonville nigger. How the 
Americans protect their race against pollution and dishonour.’ 
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This article described how a negro, who, as was hinted, had kissed 
a white hospital nurse, after his release from prison was knocked 
down by the mob, was carried by them to a doctor, castrated by 
him, and thereupon thrown unconscious in the gutter. The news- 
paper continues : 


Sexual relation between negroes and white people from the racial and 
national standpoint is a vital and damnable crime. But this crime is 
still greater when perpetrated between Jews and Germans. Here the 
greatest contrasts existing are mixed. Here the pure and noble German 
blood, the bearer of culture, is mixed with the race of the most notorious 
and depraved scoundrels which the earth has known. The result is 
terrific. An under-man is born, the slave of his criminal impulses. 
Bearing this in mind, how far greater is the right of the German to deal 
in a similar way with every Jew, by whom his race is dishonoured ? 
More so, considering the awful devastation caused by the Jews among the 
German people—i.e., among German matrons and maidens—it would be 
his duty to act likewise. 


In view of this, it is easier to understand why the German Jews 
‘of their own free will’ have emitted a summons to vote for 
Hitler. 

The causes of anti-Semitism have been investigated sufficiently 
often to make it superfluous here to.repeat them. We know that 
it was the best means of propaganda the Nazis could hit upon, 
and that in this way a scapegoat was found to bear the burden of 


all their incompetence. And we know, also, that it is the most 
expedient way to get rid of more talented and therefore unbeloved 
rivals. What interests us here is only this: starting from our 
affirmation that in Germany in reality nothing tangible has been 
created, and that the populace now, as before, has to face the 
same or even a deteriorated situation, anti-Semitism becomes the 
only concrete thing which the leaders are able to hold up to the 
expectant multitudes. For should their theory be correct that 
the Jews are the greatest and most terrible, the most diabolical, 
danger by which the German people are threatened, then cer- 
tainly their expulsion would be of the highest importance ; it 
would even amount to something so momentous that many other 
seemingly more pressing things might be neglected. And then it 
would be foolish to reproach the National Socialists that they have 
not yet devoted themselves to the task of regulating on a just 
basis all wages and tariffs, of establishing the promised social 
justice, and of effecting the socialisation of the big industries, as 
was proclaimed in their programme. As the anti-Semitic doctrine, 
embellished with incredible legends and founded on falsified docu- 
ments, is more difficult to refute than the non-fulfilment of simple 
material promises, to denounce the Jews appears to many millions 
as really something positive, and they would be astonished if 
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anyone told them that, in spite of all this, nothing has been 
done. 

The real Germany, therefore, is far from being as homogeneous 
as Hitler likes to represent it to the world. It is kept together 
none too solidly by a network of propaganda tricks, which confer 
an apparent unity on two very diverse elements—the crowd of 
those who are looking for personal advantages and the others who 
are held in subjection by machine-guns and threats of the concen- 
tration camp or the fate of the ‘ Jacksonville nigger.’ This must 
not be forgotten, for the emphasis of unity means everything to 
Hitler. Indeed, for the second time within a few months he 
has called the people to a ‘ general election.’ The first, that of 
March 5 of this year, was already a pure parody. The Commu- 
nists were not allowed to hold any meetings or to make any 
propaganda, nor were the Social Democrats permitted to do so, 
after their largest assembly had been dissolved as guilty of 
‘derision of the Reich Government.’ And the meetings of the 
Centre were watched in such a way that only by the most absolute 
faith in a redeeming Providence might the risk be taken to speak 
openly of the situation. The governmental parties, however, had 
at their disposal all the means by which to wield power ; every day 
the radio was employed for National-Socialist propaganda, the 
recruiting was paid out of the Treasury, thousands of S.A. men 
filled the streets to beg the people passing by for ‘ voluntary’ 
contributions to the election funds; and, in spite of all that, 
Hitler succeeded only in getting 48 per cent. of the votes. 

The election of November 12 gives a still more unreliable image 
of the real Germany. A single list of candidates was proffered, 
and the pressure used is until now unexampled in European 
States. Many newspapers therefore were perfectly right in 
declaring that the voices containing a ‘ No’ only served to make 
the ‘ Liberty of the Election’ more outwardly plausible. It is 
as if a pupil should copy the work of his neighbour and add a few 
mistakes to make the whole procedure more verisimilar. Even 
the official reports which announced the election were formulated 
in such a way that the people believed that not to vote for the 
Government was a punishable act. The whole of Germany was 
in a state of maddening fear. The elections in the concentration 
camps do not need to be explained. In these cases the only 
surprising thing is the utter shamelessness with which the results 
were announced. The real meaning of the elections has to be 
read aright : the percentage of opposing votes published officially 
is certainly small, but in the circumstances the actual numbers are 
enormous. What other country has lately been able to show 
2,000,000 people ready to sacrifice their lives for their political 

opinion ? Garibaldi had only 500 men and still they conquered 
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Italy. These 2,000,000 in Germany are the foundation of a 
coming resurrection. 

In this way November 12, 1933, has been able to give a clear 
picture of the real Germany: a country in which neither law nor 
justice are of account any longer, in which the judges are ordered 
to give their verdict as it best suits the Brown section, a State in 
which perorations are endless, in which people are made to swear 
all the oaths that are wanted. And at the head of the whole an 
exceedingly un-Nordic-looking prophet of the Nordic principle 
‘bearing its own justification already in itself.’ And then an 
intelligentsia that has become weary, covetously snatching at the 
‘irrational.’ Under all this glamour, however, and in spite of 
the 95 per cent. Hitler ‘ majorities,’ a great people that could not 
find happiness under the rule of the Weimar Republic, because the 
extreme right and the extreme left persuaded them successfully 
that they had nothing to lose, and because the central parties 
were too weak and too cold to attract the millions which the 
democratic State would have needed. 

To-day it may realise that it still had much to lose; for, in 
spite of all its faults, the Weimar Constitution, now put aside, was 
the foundation of its freedom, and with that of its future. Endless 
endeavours will be necessary to bring this idea back to life again, 
and above all to secure a peaceful development to the German 
people. For if at present the Nazi Government speaks officially a 
great deal about the will to mutual understanding, yet the balance 
of conflicting forces in Europe will first be possible when its centre 
has returned to a free Constitution. To expect a real desire for 
peace on Hitler’s part would be fatal self-deceit. This régime, 
which is based on the oppression of very large numbers of the 
people, inevitably has to look out for a safety-valve, without 
which the inner tension would become unbearable. The with- 
drawal from the League of Nations and from the Disarmament 
Conference was only the first step ; but, completely absurd as it 
seems, this step is explained by a very special love of peace. 
From this it must not be concluded that Hitler wants war. At 
this moment he certainly does not want it, but he must rattle 
his sabre, he must speak in a loud voice, for sensations are the 
only reality by which his Government is nourished. But he who 
incessantly plays with fire, whether out of carelessness or from 
lack of responsibility, is apt one day to cause a great conflagra- 
tion. Every concession made to him encourages him in his policy 
and thereby increases the danger. This is something all leading 
statesmen ought to realise, for their countries are immediately 
concerned with it. Do they really wish to give Hitler what was 
denied to Stresemann and Briining? At that time they would 
have prevented disaster; now they would augment it. As 
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everybody knows, hunger grows in eating, and the end of the 
banquet cannot yet be visualised. Therefore there is only one 
policy : to take no solemn declarations of the National Socialists 
seriously, but to consider them as the most astute, and thereby 
most disastrous, enemies of the Western world. Hitler has 
pledged himself solemnly, over and over again, to legality and to 
reverence the laws and the Constitution, and what was the result ? 
It would not be different in foreign politics either. It is time to 
realise these things to the full, for to warn for ever is not the way 
of Providence. This demand is uttered above all in the name of 
that Germany which is not represented by Hitler—the true, the 
real Germany. 

To speak of this now is an immediate and politically obvious 
duty. For the consequences would be fatal if in the world’s 
opinion, as the result of an efficient National Socialist propa- 
ganda, the conviction should be born of a single alternative: 
either Hitler or a Bolshevist Germany. For it would end in this: 
that many of those who feel antagonism towards the Hakenkreuz 
would begin, out of their fear of a communistic Germany, to 
tolerate Hitler, as we already in many cases have seen happening. 
But this is the very road to Communism in Germany. Moreover, 
it is of no importance whether the form of Communism is national 
or international. Russian Communism in the end has taken a 
national, not to say a nationalistic, turn ; why should not German 
Communism also ? 

It is difficult to speak of that other ‘ real’ Germany, because 
up till now it merely exists in a spiritual atmosphere and is 
embodied only in a few. Its greatest prophets are those who came 
from the world of Stefan Georg, who foresaw the coming fulfil- 
ment of Germany as the bearer, not of a hegemonical State, 
founded on compulsion and force, but of a widely spread, a 
universal, community. It is the dream of seven centuries unful- 
filled since the end of the House of Hohenstaufen. That it still is 
effective may seem strange to the outsider, above all to the 
western European, but he must know of it and accept it if he 
wishes to understand this realGermany. This becomes even more 
evident when we realise that it was possible for the National 
Socialists to rise to such dazzling heights only because they 
appropriated ideas which they had borrowed there. For in the 
soul of the German people this hidden Germany has long been a 
reality. The earliest fairy-tales and sagas, which every German 
child has heard, speak of this, and in the spirit of the people—a 
community bound not by the bonds of blood, but by those of a 
common destiny—the knowledge is alive. By much that was 
negative all this has been strengthened: the nation knew by 
intuition that the state founded in 1871 was not the Reich. And 
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so it was with the Weimar Republic. It did not break in any way 
with all that stood for ‘ tradition,’ but it was too much guided by 
common sense, too intellectual, too much a contemporary shelter, 
to figure as the promised fulfilment. Many of us who gave it our 
support because we understood the danger of National Socialism 
and of Communism have known this, and in no way have we ever 
considered it ideal, or a tolerable permanency. Only this republic 
was essential as a guarantee of free scope for all to work for the 
German future. That in itself was sufficient to make it worthy 
of every protection. But the fatal mistake was that the republic 
was unable to distinguish who used this freedom in the right way 
and those who did so to its ruin. 

Still less has the longing of the German people for a 
‘ righteous realm ’ been fulfilled now. It is advertisement, propa- 
ganda, and nothing more, which tries to persuade the masses that 
they have reached the turning-point in the history of the Germanic 
race. It is withheld from them on purpose that this moment can 
only arrive when Germany ceases to be a chauvinistic State 
rigidly confined within its own borders, when laws prevail in it 
that are of eternal validity, not as they are now, subject to the 
caprice of a dominating handful. Beyond the clutch of the 
National Socialist censor the thoughts of millions are already 
taking a new flight, and some day perhaps this will give their 
ultimate meaning to the concentration camps, that they have 
become the fixed central point round which the hope of deliver- 
ance revolves. 

But where are we at this moment to find the helping forces 
which shall lay the foundation of Germany, as we shall rule it 
after the fall of Hitler? Among those who left their couutry 
there will be many who have the necessary equipment. But 
they can only be made useful so long as they do not in their own 
way imitate the National Socialist mentality and identify Hitler 
with Germany. No German conscious of European responsibility, 
and therefore part of ‘ the real Germany,’ will ever allow himself 
to commit the slightest injury to his country. Whoever sins 
against this law will for ever be disqualified from joining in the 
work of reconstruction. With this understanding as a starting- 
point a ring can be formed round Germany consisting of national 
German men and women who therefore are justified in saying 
of themselves: ‘We are German.’ The official representatives 
before the world of what is truly German will have to be chosen 
more and more among those who for the sake of Germany now 
live in exile. In spite of all the restrictions of the censor they will 
succeed in carrying the conviction to the rest of Germany that 
a new front for freedom and justice is in existence. For the 
thoughts and sentiments of the masses, which suddenly appear 
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and nobody knows whence, are beyond the power of the S.A. 
leaders. 

This new Germany will be personified by the religious-minded, 
by all those, therefore, who abhor Hitler’s self-deification, and to 
whom the message of the Gospel means: Freedom in Christ. 
Already evidence is accumulating that the Vatican is beginning 
to draw away from National Socialism after having tolerated it 
for some months. Besides, we must not forget that the German 
bishops over and over again have admonished the faithful with 
the greatest severity and always condemned National Socialism 
as anti-Christian heresy. 

But also in the Protestant creeds there are many from whom 
this new Germany will be able to accept assistance, as is shown 
by the courageous action of the 3000 pastors. With all the over- 
bearance of megalomania Hitler has interfered with the tenets of 
Protestantism, he has done away with everything that until now 
was the pride of the free congregations. In the end Hitler will 
become the victim of what may perhaps be called a ‘ religious 
revolution.’ The exact nature of the intermediate period is not 
very important. It may or may not be a military dictatorship— 
the principal thing is that the power of the armed Storm Troops 
will be broken, and that thereby the road will be free to a Ger- 
many in which the great bearers of world-wide ideas—Goethe, 
Hélderlin, Bach, Diirer, and all the others—no longer are excep- 
tions, but can truly be taken as exponents of the whole people. 
This future Germany will become the harbour and shelter of 
European peace, for it will not want to gather any war-like 
laurels, and within its borders social justice will reign and all will 
participate in the government and culture of the commonwealth. 
Perhaps this Germany will have a monarch at its summit, but it 
will be widely different from that of the Hohenzollern State. It 
will be a thoroughly socialised empire, and not merely the 
exponent of a single capitalistic or feudal order. 

And so this real Germany will be not only its own fulfilment, 
but that of the entire Western community. Perhaps the Nazi 
leaders will laugh when they read this ; for they hold the machine- 
guns, they have the fulness of external power—at the notion that 
anyone would dare come to them, and vanquish them with the 
power of a mere idea. But their laughter does not matter, for 
every time in history those ideas which had their roots in her 
innermost purpose were stronger than all guns and all armies, 
stronger than all terror, and victorious where all else went under. 
But for the world at large it is important that it should remain 
aware of this struggle and that it should do everything within its 
power to strengthen these living forces of the ‘ real Germany.’ 
All the concessions which must be denied to Hitler must be 
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promised to it. The German people must be made to feel that 
all other nations are willing to deal with them on a footing of 
equality, but that they are forced to consider National Socialism, 
in spite of all its speeches and solemn declarations, as a permanent 
threat to the peace of Europe. This rise of real Germany, born 
of the confidence and goodwill of all civilised nations, may 
happily call back from the ranks of the Communists many who 
were there only because they could find no other place for their 
fight against Hitler. ; 

Viewed in this way, Austria’s struggle for freedom is seen in 
a different light. Austria at present is the only territory of 
German language and purely German mentality and lineage 
where the fight for the ‘ real Germany’ can directly be fought. 
It is the one germ-cell, saved in the general upheaval, that can 
fulfil independent functions. Therefore the Austrian question 
is of importance to all Europe, for Austria would not be able to 
live in a confederacy if Germany were permanently estranged. 
Not that Austria already now is the ‘ real Germany,’ but it forms 
a bridge to it already ; the fact that it is able to resist the greatest 
pressure from outside will give new courage to millions of people 
inside Germany. 

And as already the outer foundation exists, we need not feel 
too pessimistic when thinking of Germany’s future. Its real 
image will live when in works of history Hitler’s name will hardy 
be mentioned. 


HuBERTUS PRINZ ZU LOWENSTEIN. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 


THE question of the Reform of the House of Lords has in recent 

years become so familiar, and its necessity so generally accepted, 
that it will be superfluous to waste many words by way of intro- 
duction. Suffice it to say that it has been raised once more in a 
more or less acute form by the proposal for immediate abolition 
brought forward by Sir Stafford Cripps at the recent Labour 
Party conference—a proposal which, in spite of official camou- 
flage, has not yet been shelved. Though in Parliament, somehow, 
the question never quite succeeds in being treated as an urgent 
one, that is nevertheless exactly what it happens to be, and Mr. 
Asquith’s famous dictum—at the time of the Parliament Act— 
about Reform ‘ brooking no delay’ is gaining additional weight 
and menace each succeeding year. When I ventured, now nearly 
twelve years ago, to put forward some suggestions on this ques- 
tion I imagined that the course of events would certainly have 
brought it to the front in three or four years’ time, and that the 
problem would have been tackled by Parliament and definitely 
solved ; but here we are in 1933, apparently as far off as ever, 
with nothing done except that Reformers are still evolving fancy 
schemes. Yet all the time our Constitution remains, under 
certain conditions which might easily arise, in serious jeopardy. 
Once again I venture to submit some proposals in the hope that 
at least some discussion, for or against, may follow. These sug- 
gestions will be precisely similar, as a matter of fact, to those for 
which I previously tried to gain some attention ; for in this long 
interval, after studying and restudying them from every angle 
and discussing them with a good many of those who have always 
displayed an interest in this question (the late Lord Melchett 
was very encouraging and was always urging me to peg away), 
I have come across no adequate reasons for altering any of my 
views on this question of Reform. 

Let me first justify, if I can, the term ‘ fancy’ employed a 
few lines above. A great many schemes for Reform have been 
evolved in recent years. Constitution-building is—and history 
shows that it always has been—a most fascinating pursuit. 
But, without going too far back, there are certain schemes that 
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stand out, and of these the Bryce Report, the resolutions on 
Reform brought forward by the late Lord Rosebery, and more 
recently the Salisbury Report, merit the chief attention. Without 
the slightest hesitation, it can be said that they are all excellent 
in their way, but that they all happen to be tinged with one 
defect, which in this type of question I hold to be decisive. 
They are in their nature far too complicated. 

For what is their chief characteristic? They appear to be 
built up out of a jumble of expedients, compromises, carefully 
balanced checks, and so on. To be more precise: a certain 
number of hereditary peers; a certain number of peers elected 
by county councils, municipal bodies, by grouped members of 
Parliament, by electoral colleges or by other devices ; a certain 
number of pro-consuls, some distinguished servants of the State, 
some admirals or generals, to be selected, elected or co-opted ; 
some bishops and the heads of other religious bodies to be 
included ; and, lastly, some eminent leaders in the various pro- 
fessions and in other walks of life, together with a few repre- 
sentatives of Labour, who are apparently to receive a stipend. 
Obviously there is nothing to be said against any of these gentle- 
men either individually or collectively, except that most of them, 
with the exception of those representing Labour and the non- 
Anglican Churches, are to be found in one way or another in the 
present House, and it seems hardly worth while to go to the 
trouble and risk of destroying one capable and well-tried Chamber 
in order to place all these gentlemen in another that would lack 
the great prestige that has been accumulated by the former from 
Age, Tradition and History. 

But that is not the chief objection, and this brings me to 
my real point. I maintain that if you once start reforming the 
present House of Lords and scrap the well-tried hereditary 
system, then you cannot stop where so many Reformers would 
apparently like to take their stand, with their new House com- 
posed of different categories of members—nominated, selected, 
elected and co-opted. If you do away with the hereditary 
system—which has served this country well, notwithstanding 
what shallow demagogues may pretend to the contrary—then 
you cannot stop half-way. The alternative, the only one, must 
be boldly faced—namely, a wholly elected Second Chamber. It 
is no use trying to pack the jury ; nowadays, that is not practical 
politics. Election forms the only foundations on which a really 
strong Second Chamber can be reared. The ballot-box would 
produce a House which, though new, would at least be of some 
value if ever the country were involved in a dangerous con- 
stitutional crisis, for it would derive its authority, not from a 
series of carefully balanced checks and compromises, but from 
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the electors. themselves, and, as will be shown later, from a more 
responsible type of elector. The choice is really between erecting 
a new structure based on foundations either of Mosaic or of 
Concrete. 

On these general lines I submit a few practical and simple 
proposals, which may be summarised as follows : 


(r) Numbers: 330. 

(2) Election : in a county by proportional representation. 

(3) Franchise: thirty years or over. 

(4) Period: ten years. 

(5) Any vacancies occurring to be filled by members of 
both Houses voting together. 
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(1) Numbers 


On one question at least all previous schemes will be found 
to agree. The present House of over 600 members is too large, 
and must be cut down; 300 is the figure generally suggested. 
Now there is no particular magic about this round number, 
though doubtless a scheme of subdivision could, if wanted, be 
devised to fit into this total. I have found, however, by a process 
of trial and error and by experimenting with various figures, 
that for practical reasons 330 provides a more suitable basis 
than 300, the underlying idea having been to find a total that 
would give as many counties as possible some representation. 
It is not possible to allocate a member to every county—to 
Rutland, for instance; for if Rutland were to have its own 
representative, then Yorkshire on the same basis could justly 
claim 250 for itself, which, as Euclid might say, is absurd. Accord- 
ingly, after much experimentation, it is on a basis of 330 that my 
schedule is worked out, and the map on p. 692 will, I hope, make 
the scheme clear. 

England would have 270 members, Wales 16, Scotland 35, 
and Ulster 9. The larger counties, like Lancashire (36), York- 
shire (31), and London (31), will, of course, want further sub- 
dividing into manageable areas, but there should be no difficulty 
about this. It would probably be found suitable also to divide 
into at least two constituencies the following counties : Durham 
(11), Essex (13), Middlesex (12), Staffordshire (10), and Warwick- 
shire (11). The counties concerned could be trusted to submit 
for approval what they considered to be the most suitable schemes. 
It will be convenient here to give a list of the counties with the 
number of members allotted to each : 
Bedfordshire . 2 Hampshire 
Berkshire . . 2 Herefordshire 
Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire 
ee 
Cheshire 
Cornwall . 
Cumberland 


Derbyshire 
Devonshire 


8 Nottinghamshire 
x Oxfordshire . 

Hertfordshire . 3 Shropshire 
9 


Kent ‘ 
Lancashire. «96 
Leicestershire 4 
Lincolnshire 
Rutland 5 Sussex : 
London . . 31 Warwickshire 
Middlesex . 12 * Westmorland 

3 

4 

b 

5 


Somersetshire 
Staffordshire 
Suffolk 


Surrey 


Sal 


ne 


Monmouthshire . * Cumberland 
Norfolk . ¢ Wiltshire : 
‘ Northamptonshire Worcestershire . 
Gloucestershire : Northumberland Yorkshire . 
Total for England. : é ‘ - 270 
» Wales > . 4 . - 16 
» Scotland . ‘ ‘ é - 35 
» Ulster ‘ : J F 9 
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* Alternatively, one member each to these two counties. 
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(2) Method of Election 


The members of the Second Chamber would be elected by the 
system of Proportional Representation, with the single Trans- 
ferable Vote. Over twenty-five years ago the Royal Commission 
on Electoral Systems, which sat under the chairmanship of Lord 
Richard Cavendish, recommended in their Report that this 
method of election for any reformed House of Lords should be 
adopted, and their opinion, so far from being challenged, has 
always been confirmed by other Committees that have since 
considered the House of Lords question. So we may take it for 
granted that any future Second Chamber will be elected by 
Proportional Representation. This system ensures that any 
considerable body of opinion in the country would automatically 
get its fair proportion of representation in the House; and 
surely no one can ask more than that. 

Proportional Representation—P.R., for short—is also quite 
easy to work. It would take the form of a list of candidates 
which the elector would be invited to mark with the numbers 1, 
2, 3, 4, and so on, in the order of his or her individual choice. 
As a matter of fact, the electorate during the'last few years has 
been well instructed in this system, for newspapers, especially 
the Sunday Press, have been carrying on various popular com- 
petitions which, with their voting coupon, are really of the same 
nature as proportional representation. The only difference is 
that, instead of voting for parliamentary candidates, newspaper 
readers were asked to number in the order of their individual 
choice a list of horses, football teams, books or something of that 
nature, and I doubt if any coupon-holder experienced any great 
difficulty in doing this. Well, that is P.R. so far as the elector 
is concerned. 

There is one point that it might be worth while referring to 
here, for I have frequently heard it used by the opponents of 
this system. Proportional Representation necessitates multi- 
membered seats, and for this scheme the whole county, except 
in a few cases of subdivision, will form a constituency. The 
criticism appears in the shape that candidates before an election 
would be unable to canvass a whole county. They will not have 
to do so. There will be no necessity for it. Their whole life, 
their public careers, the reputation that they have built up for 
themselves during the last twenty or thirty years, will be their 
true recommendation to the discerning elector. One cannot 
imagine Lord Derby, for instance, should he be public-spirited 
enough to offer himself for still further service to the State, 
having to tear around the neighbourhood of Knowsley to get 
himself known in the South-Western Division of Lancashire. 
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His whole career, with its record of public work, is his canvass- 
card, and the same would apply equally and locally to leaders 
in every county in England. 

The best men, the men with public records, the men held in 
esteem by their neighbours, the men whose character had stood 
the test of time, would inevitably, under this system of Propor- 
tional Representation, be chosen in their county for election, 
and a strong, capable House would be the result. And this, let 
it be noted, applies not only to what might for convenience be 
called the lord-lieutenant class, but to men (or women) in all 
walks of life. The large manufacturer, the local preacher, the 
chairman of quarter sessions, the trade union leader, the school 
teacher, the local magistrate (if you like the local agitator), the 
engine-driver, or the country gentleman—every county will have 
its outstanding personalities, who have come to the front over a 
series of years through sheer force of character, and it is these 
men (or women) whom the popular vote under a Proportional 
Representation system will send up as the county quota to the 
Second Chamber. 


(3) Electorate 


No elector, male or female, should have a vote for this Second 
Chamber under the age of thirty. The intention is that it should 
be a Senate, a steadying influence in the State, and a House that 
can be relied on to express on every occasion a more mature 
judgment. It should therefore be elected by more mature 
people. There is really an enormous difference between the 
outlook of twenty-one and of thirty. Most persons who have 
reached the age of thirty have acquired something in experience 
and ripening judgment that they could not contribute at the 
age of twenty-one to the general advancement of the State. 
But besides this very strong reason for adopting the age limit of 
thirty there is the further argument that it would be undesirable 
to have both the House of Commons and the Second Chamber 
returned by precisely the same electorate. There should be 
some differentiation between the two. Civic value and acquired 
experience point the obvious way. After nine years of political 
probation, the parliamentary elector would automatically qualify 
for his (or her) higher status. 

The age limit of thirty would naturally also apply to 
candidates, in whom as much experience should be presumed 
as is exacted from those who are qualified to elect them. As a 
matter of fact, I expect that this Second Chamber would generally 
(by popular choice) consist of members who were nearer forty or 
fifty than thirty ; and this would be all to the good. Experience, 
responsibility, and character are more requisite for a Second 
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Chamber than mere youth, and the successful candidates should 
be individuals who in some walk of life have already made their 
mark, or at least some mark. 





(4) The Period of Election 


It is important that the underlying idea of stability should 
be borne in mind. However much the House of Commons may 
chop and change, it is very desirable that the Second Chamber 
should be looked up to as something inherently stable and not 
to be affected by every passing gust. Members should be able to 
feel, when once they are in, that they are there for a sufficiently 
lengthy period to be able to act with complete independence of 
judgment in the best interests of the State. The period, there- 
fore, should be ten years. The general election to this new House 
should be a grand and well-marked affair occurring once every 
ten years—that is, about three times, perhaps four, in the life of 
the average elector. On this occasion the elector, having care- 
fully weighed up the issues and the candidates, will be asked to 
make up his mind and to vote, and then to trust the latter until 
the next election comes round. Such a method would make a 
strong House ; but surely that is what is wanted. - I remember 
when discussing this question with the late Lord Birkenhead his 
saying to me that though this scheme would undoubtedly produce 
a good House, he could conceive of some who would argue that 
it would be too strong. In what way? Can it be too strong? 
After all, politics are not a game, where things ought not to be 
made too difficult for the disruptive forces to have a sporting 
chance. This does not mean that the conditions should be made 
unfair. But they would not be. Everybody would get a chance 
under Proportional Representation, though I cannot guarantee 
that every crazy scheme would get popular support. So I 
suggest ten years as the suitable period, and I set great store on 
this particular point in relation to the scheme as a whole. 

There is one objection, or so-called objection, that might 
conveniently be discussed here, and I approach it, after twenty- 
two delightful years spent in the House of Commons, with the 
outlook of one who is proud of having had the term ‘ a House of 
Commons man’ applied on more than one occasion to himself. 
I have heard it said that the two Houses would fail to agree. 
Very likely; but after all, that is a coincidence that is not 
unknown to-day. Again, that it would lead to a big fight. 
Who would be any the worse if it did? I can imagine the House 
of Commons, being the more loquacious body, hurling one or two 
well-filled volumes of Hansard at the other House, who might 
reply by sending about three-quarters of a Hansard back down 
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the long passage. While all these oratorical displays were taking 
place the world, strange to say, would continue revolving on 
its axis just the same. Undoubtedly a first-class fight would 
be staged—by the Press. Very well, then, let us see what would 
happen. It must be borne in mind that under the present 
conditions the House of Lords is really at the mercy of the 
House of Commons, which is rather too fond of acting, in the 
name of Democracy, like some big bully. Let us suppose that 
to-day some major question has arisen on which the two Houses 
disagree. Purely on the merits of the question the House of 
Lords may quite likely be in the right. But the question itself 
is not fought, or rather put to the country, on its merits at all. 
A raging, tearing campaign is at once started on the tendentious 
lines of Lords v. The People, and every kind of misrepresentation, 
suggestio falsi, personal vilification, is brought into use. Ask 
Mr. Lloyd George. He could give the present generation a few 
interesting recollections of those good old days, even if he fought 
with clean hands himself. I can remember well the two General 
Elections of 1910 that were fought chiefly on ‘Peers v. The 
People,’ and if I found it fairly easy, I expect that was because 
it was down in Devonshire, where the electors are peculiarly 
sensible. But you cannot count on Devonshire electors all 
over England, and on the wholly false issues that can be raised 
in this kind of fight the country might very easily be stampeded. 
And it must not be forgotten that during the last twenty years 
the technique of political poison-gas has made considerable 
strides. 

But with an elected Second Chamber such as I have described 
the situation would be entirely different. The calm of conscious 
strength would reign. The members of an elected House could 
neither be stampeded, as in 1906, nor would they submit to being 
bullied. They would quietly remind the other House that they 
were elected too, and that wild threats and blustering were 
merely so much waste of time. Being loyal and responsible 
citizens, they would let it be known that they were perfectly 
ready and willing to meet their opponents and quietly talk over 
the matters in dispute, but they would also make it very plain 
that this time there could be no threats about swamping the 
Upper House with new creations. There would, in fact, be 
nothing to create. The members of the Second Chamber would 
have all been elected, not created, and in this way their numbers 
would have been definitely fixed. And so it can be foreseen that 
before very long men of good will, of which there are always 
many in both Houses on both sides, would be getting together, 
and after a few more rumblings the crisis would be brought to 
an end. A solution would be discovered, perhaps even a future 
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modus vivendi hammered out, and both Houses would emerge 
from this clash with no great damage done beyond a few verbal 
insults but—and this is no idle prophecy—with a due and proper 
respect for each other’s rights. It is for these reasons that I 
think we may refrain from getting into a needless panic about 
what is likely to happen when the two Houses disagree. I fore- 
see in the end, when the champions have let off their rhetorical 
fireworks, nothing but a sensible and workable compromise. 


(5) Vacancies 

Though Proportional Representation is the ideal method for 
the election of a Second Chamber, and will certainly ensure a 
House in which all substantial blocks of opinion are accurately 
and fairly represented, there is no satisfactory way of working 
a bye-election such as we are accustomed to in the present system 
of election to the House of Commons. Various expedients have 
often been suggested to get over this difficulty; but they are 
none of them really satisfactory. But, fortunately, bye-elections 
as we understand them to-day would not be necessary. To fill 
up the vacancies that may be expected to occur during the ten- 
years’ period the co-operation of the members of both Houses 
would be enlisted, and they would sit and vote together on the 
proposed list of candidates. In fact, the members would perform 
the function of ‘ electors’ in the historic sense of the word, and 
since when acting together they would number over 1000, and 
since they had all themselves been directly elected at one time 
or another, it would mean that the people, through their repre- 
sentatives, would be able indirectly to express their views as to 
the filling up of vacancies without the bother and expénse of hold- 
ing an outside election. Any changes of opinion in the country 
would be adequately reflected owing to the fact that, over a 
period of ten years, some three or even more different Houses of 
Commons would have a hand in filling up these vacancies. In 
practice, it might probably be found convenient, in order to save 
all the ceremonial and ritual of a joint session of the two Houses, 
to wait until there was at least three vacancies (about 1 per cent. 
of the House) to be filled up. 


The above is a brief explanation of the five major proposals. 
It is fully realised that there are a great many more points that 
will have to be dealt with, but in a sense they partake of the 
nature rather of ‘ committee ’ points, once the overriding principle 
of an elected Second Chamber has been accepted. They will, 
of course, have to be settled, but they should not present any 
real difficulties if tackled by men of good will, for they are not 
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fundamental to the scheme. My only reason for not going into 


‘them here is that their presentation would require so much 


space that this article, which started as a short and simple 
exposition, would get lost in a maze of detail. 

Before concluding, there is one argument which is sometimes 
used against doing away with a hereditary House of Lords—I 
rather think that it also appears in the Salisbury Report—to 
which, with all respect, I should like to make: a brief reference, 
because it appears to me that its advocates have got it upside- 
down. I will call it the ‘ buttress’ argument. It is urged that 
to do away with the House of Lords as a hereditary body would 
weaken the position of the Crown, which is likewise a hereditary 
institution. Surely if there is anything in this argument it is 
exactly the other way round. I can imagine the present House 
of Lords getting involved politically or being jockeyed into some 
equivocal position which would lend itself to an avalanche of 
hostile agitation and propaganda, and in the struggle that ensued 
certain unscrupulous persons might endeavour to complicate the 
issue further by representing that the Throne itself was taking 
sides against the people, and so on. Some of the mud that was 
being irresponsibly thrown about might conceivably stick even 
though all honest people would know that the King, as usual, 
had kept all through to the strictly constitutional path. Thus 
gradually in what had originated as a squabble between the 
House of Lords and its political opponents the Throne might 
find itself indirectly involved—all of which merely goes to show 
that the present hereditary House of Lords could in certain 
circumstances be more of a liability than an asset. 

But how the reverse can be true, as the argument seems to 
hint, I utterly fail to see. To me the ‘buttress’ argument 
seems of little weight and rather far-fetched. It cannot with 
any justification be set against the desirability in a new Second 
Chamber of substituting the elective principle for the hereditary 
principle, especially when it is remembered that the latter has 
already been more than half surrendered by the Peers themselves. 

And, lastly, let me venture a word as to the powers of the 
new House. I do not believe that at first there should be 
anything hard and fast laid down as to these. As the late 
Lord Oxford might have said, solvitur ambulando. The Second 
Chamber would start on its career with one limiting proviso— 
namely, that all finance originated in the House of Commons. 
A ‘ gentleman’s agreement’ on this point would, as a matter of 
fact, be quite sufficient. Otherwise there would be complete 
freedom. And why not? The new House, composed of every 
element, would not have come together with the idea of seeing 
how much mischief it could do. There would be no desire or 
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inclination to start running amok at once. The State and its 
many-sided interests would be in safe hands. For it would 
consist of an elected body of well-tried individuals, trained in 
the public service or in the hard school of life, animated with the 
desire to do what was best in the best interests of the country, 
and fortified in this resolution by the respect and esteem of their 
life-long neighbours, as expressed in the county ballot-boxes, 
The first fine, careless rapture of political irresponsibility would 
have been long ago left behind. A deep sense of patriotism would 
colour all their proceedings. Why, therefore, with the above 
well-understood exception, seek to limit their legislative 
activities ? It would be both unwise and unnecessary. 

Here is a simple practical scheme, to which, surely, no party 
in the State can object. Why should they? While ensuring a 
strong and thoroughly representative House—which is what is 
chiefly required—it gives to each party, under this system of 
voting, electoral justice and a fair deal. I am content that it 
should be judged by that standard. 
CLIVE MorRIsON-BELL. 
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THE NEED FOR A JUDICATURE COMMISSION 


From 1873 onwards the Legislature and the Rule Committee have 
been tinkering with the legal machine, but, by universal consent, 
the litigant still has cause for grave complaint. There are not a 
few who think that the time has come for another full inquiry 
into the doings of the courts of law. None has taken place for 
many years. 

In 1869 there was a loud call for reform, the response to 
which was the appointment of the Judicature Commission. 
Legal incongruities were certainly in need of overhauling. There 
was a conflict between Equity and Law. Equity was 
administered by the High Court of Chancery in the Old Hall 
of Lincoln’s Inn, where the two Lords Justices sat, in two or 
three sheds hard-by which accommodated the three Vice- 
Chancellors, and in the Rolls Court in Chancery Lane. Law 
was administered by the Courts of Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas and Exchequer at Westminster, in the building—now no 
more—which Sir John Soane erected against Westminster Hall. 
It was possible for defendants, sued simultaneously in the Court 
of Chancery and the Court of Queen’s Bench, to find themselves 
defeated at Law but victorious in Equity, or vice versd. An 
appeal from a common-law judge lay to the Exchequer Chamber, 
manned by judges of first instance; the appeal from a Vice- 
Chancellor was to the two Chancery Lords Justices. Judges’ 
chambers were in Serjeants’ Inn, and twice a week a struggling 
mass of juniors tried to fight their way into the dingy room where 
the judge dealt with summonses. The sittings at Westminster 
were supplemented by sittings ‘after term’ at the Guildhall. 
Before the days of the Embankment and the Underground Rail- 
way, a busy barrister hurrying from Westminster to the Guildhall 
made the journey in a ‘ four-wheeler’ on the other side of the 
river. No witness was allowed to raise his voice in a Chancery 
Court ; the affidavit reigned supreme. The cross-examination 
of a Chancery litigant took place before a minor official, and the 
judge was furnished with a note of the result. The eighteen 
judges of the common-law courts, when not sitting at Westminster 
or the Guildhall, travelled on circuit in pairs. In their absence 
the courts of common law were practically deserted. 
qo 
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The rules of pleading, though simplified by the Common Law 
Procedure Acts of 1852 and 1854, were still full of pitfalls for 
the unwary. City men were grumbling that their cases came 
before judges with no knowledge of business. Everybody com- 
plained of delay, uncertainty and expense. The eminent lawyers 
named as the Judicature Commissioners proceeded to hear 
evidence and deliberate ; and in their Reports, issued between 
1869 and 1874, they made four main recommendations : 


(t) That a fused system of Law and Equity ought to be 


administered in a Supreme Court of Judicature, con-. 


sisting of a High Court of Justice and a Court of Appeal; 

(2) that the county courts ought to be incorporated in the 
High Court of Justice ; 

(3) that the circuit system should be amended by the creation 
of large assize districts ; 

(4) that commercial cases should be tried by judges assisted 
by business men as assessors. 


Legislation followed ; but the attempt to carry out some of the 
wishes of the Judicature Commissioners was so great a failure 
that the rest were disregarded. The result of their first Report 
was, it is true, the creation of a Supreme Court of Judicature, but 
it proved to be ‘Supreme’ only in name, The rest of their 
recommendations Parliament left severely alone. The county 
courts have not been incorporated in the High Court ; the circuit 
system, save for trifling changes, remains what it was in 1874; 
and, had it not been for the ‘ Commercial List ’ invented by the 
judges of the Queen’s Bench Division, business men would have 
deserted the courts altogether. 

Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne, the begetters of the Judicature 
Acts of 1873 and 1875, were Equity lawyers whose training 
coloured their activities. That they should have desisted from 
their efforts as reformers after the passing of the Appellate Juris- 
diction Act of 1876 is not surprising. Full as they were of the 
best intentions, their plans miscarried. They destroyed the old 
courts of common law without advantage to anybody; they 
perpetuated the ‘double appeal,’ which everybody had con- 
demned ; they failed to establish a Court of Judicature which 
was ‘Supreme.’ Heartily approving of a new final Court of 
Appeal, Lord Selborne (then Lord Chancellor) and Lord Cairns 
(ex-Lord Chancellor) set to work with a will. With this excellent 
end in view they did not hesitate to prune, lop, and cut down in 
every direction. The House of Lords, the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, the Courts of Common Pleas and Exchequer, 
and the three ‘ Chiefships’ were all attacked. To level up and 
harmonise everything was their intention ; and this purpose was 
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to be accomplished, as they hoped, by the Judicature Act of 
1873. The double and conflicting system of judicature exercised 
by the Court of Chancery on the one hand, and the Courts of 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, on the other, 
was to be ended. 

The Lord Chancellor was to preside over the new establish- 
ment, which was to consist of ‘ justices’ of the High Court and 
Judges of Appeal. Vice-Chancellors and Barons of the Exchequer 
were to disappear, and the ‘ distinction of the offices’ of Chief 
Justice of England, Master of the Rolls, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and Chief Baron of the Exchequer was to be 
abolished if the judges, on a vacancy occurring, should be in 
favour of that course. Pending their disappearance the three 
‘Chiefs ’ were to be presidents of their respective divisions. A 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division, of which the Judge 
of the High Court of Admiralty and the Judge of the Court of 
Probate were to take charge, was to deal with matrimonial and 
admiralty causes, and the Judge of the Court of Probate was to 
be its president. 

Any ‘ Justice’ of the High Court or Judge of Appeal was 
required, when called upon to do so, to deliver Her Majesty’s 
gaols on circuit. Once in each year a Council of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, summoned by the Lord Chancellor, was to 
assemble ‘for the purpose of considering the operation of this 
Act and of the Rules of Court for the time being in force’ and 
‘ of inquiring and examining into any defects which may appear 
to exist in the system of procedure or the administration of the 
law in the said High Court of Justice or the said Court of Appeal,’ 
and to ‘report annually to one of Her Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State what (if any) amendments or alterations 
it would in their judgment be expedient to make in this Act, 
or otherwise relating to the administration of justice.’ 

The Court of Appeal was to be the corner-stone of the new 
edifice. There were to be five ex-officio judges (the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Master of the Rolls, and the three ‘ Chiefs’) and as 
many ordinary judges (not exceeding nine) as Her Majesty should 
from time to time appoint ; and from this tribunal there was to 
be no appeal to the House of Lords. As to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, Her Majesty was empowered by 
Order in Council to direct that any appeals which according to 
existing laws fell to be heard by the Judicial Committee should 
be dealt with by the Court of Appeal. 

The Judicature Act of 1873 thus went a step further than the 
first recommendation of the Commissioners. That body had 
not ventured to disturb either the House of Lords or the Privy 
Council ; but the framers of the Act of 1873 felt that a Supreme 
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Court of Judicature from which an appeal would lie was a mis- 
nomer, and that the ‘ double appeal ’ was a mischief which ought 
to be cured. The Act was not to come into operation until 
November 2, 1874. Parliament approved of the measure, but 
trouble soon began to brew. No provision had been made for 
the representation of Ireland, Scotland, the Colonies or the 
Dominions in the new Court of Appeal, and hostile criticisms 
came from many quarters. What was to be done? Clearly 
the House of Lords and the Judicial Committee, sentenced to 
death as they had’ been, must be reprieved and pardoned, 
Lord Cairns invited Parliament to say that the date for the 
coming into operation of the Act should be postponed to 
November 1, 1875, and proceeded, with the assistance of Lord 
Selborne, to prepare the amending Judicature Act of 1875 
and the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1876. By the Judicature 
Act of 1875 it was provided that the coming into operation of 
the Act of 1873 should be further postponed till November 1, 
1876 ; and the magnificent Court of Appeal contemplated by the 
latter statute was shorn of its glory. The five ex-officio judges 
were to be assisted by three others—the two Chancery Lords 
Justices, and one other person to be named by Her Majesty. 
And, mindful of the circuit recommendations of the Judicature 
Commission, the draftsmen of the Act enabled Her Majesty by 
Order in Council to provide ‘for the discontinuance, either 
temporarily or permanently, wholly or partially, of any existing 
circuit by the union of any counties or parts of counties’ and 

























































































to be holden.’ 


The Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1876 fortified the legal 
element in the House of Lords by creating two Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinary (with power to the Crown, in the happening of 
certain events, to add two to their number), whose duty it should 
be to hear appeals from the Court of Appeal in the House of 
Lords and from the Colonies and Dominions in the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Thus the ‘double appeal,’ 
intended to be abolished by the Act of 1873, was quietly restored. 

Meanwhile the Royal Courts of Justice were beginning to 
show above the surface of the Carey Street site. The history of 
that unhappy edifice resembles that of the Judicature Acts in 
being one of muddle, uncertainty, and confusion. Nobody can 
accuse the authorities of undue precipitancy. Between 1822 
and 1843 Parliament from time to time considered the desira- 
bility of erecting a Central Court of Justice; in 1860 a Royal 
Commission thought the matter out; and in 1865 two Acts— 
the Courts of Justice Building Act and the Courts of Justice 
Concentration Site Act—were passed. Then arose the anxious 
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question, which was the best site? The Carey Street site 
had been bought, but the completion of the Thames Embank- 
ment made the riverside an attractive alternative, and a rival 
school of thought proposed that the Courts of Justice should be 
built on a line with King’s College and Somerset House. Lin- 
coln’s Inn and the solicitors favoured Carey Street ; the barristers 
of the Temple were inclined to vote for the Embankment. The 
building, as yet undesigned, was to cost £1,000,000, or there- 
abouts. In April 1869 the question was debated in Parliament. 
Mr. Robert Lowe, who thought that the plans for the Courts 
of Justice were unduly grandiose, recommended a humbler 
building, to cost £100,000, on a six-acre site to be secured for 
£600,000 in Essex Street and Norfolk Street. He had unearthed 
an Inigo Jones design for a palace for King Charles I., the facade 
of which he thought would do very nicely indeed for the new 
Law Courts. Ultimately upholders of the claims of the Carey 
Street site won the day, and the thrifty proposal of Mr. Robert 
Lowe was rejected. 

Still more difficult was the choice of a design for the new 
Courts. Plans had been submitted by selected architects of 
eminence by December 15, 1867. Mr. Barry, Mr. P. C. Hard- 
wick, junior, Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A., Mr. G. E. Street, Mr. A 
Waterhouse, Mr. T. Wyatt, Mr. Brandon, and Mr. Deane were 
the competitors. The winner was to have a fee of £50,000, and 
the unsuccessful were to be comforted with a solatium of £800 
apiece. It was obvious that the judges ought to have a say in 
the matter, but in 1867, their opinion having been invited, they 
announced that no one design was to be preferred, and that 
they considered Mr. Barry and Mr. Street should combine their 
efforts. Whether a joint attempt was made by the two great 
men is not recorded. By 1869 Mr. Street, who had somehow 
secured the prize, began to grapple with the problems created 
by the Judicature Acts, and to change his designs as Lord Cairns 
and Lord Selborne changed their minds. 

It is little wonder that the Royal Courts of Justice did not 
give satisfaction. By 1876 the new régime had begun, every- 
body hoping for the best; but before long unexpected diffi- 
culties were encountered. It had been confidently expected 
that the Chancery judges, accustomed as they were to the 
solving of intricate Equity problems, would readily master the 
simple art of presiding over a criminal trial. The trying and 
sentencing of a prisoner for stealing a pair of boots involved, 
in the opinion of Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne, no great 
intellectual strain. But strange stories began to be told 
when Equity judges and the judges of the Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty Division began to deliver Her Majesty’s gaols. 

Vor. CXTV—No. 682 AA 
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One, determined to stamp out crime, thought that malefactors 
would be deterred if he were to pass in every case the maximum 
sentence allowed by the law. Another, summing up in a murder 
trial, dwelt upon the significance of the evidence that the prisoner 
had requested his wife, on the morning after the crime had been 
committed, to hand him his bloody shirt. The same learned 
judge, having heard from the constable that the alleged burglar 
had greeted him in a back garden at 1 a.m. with the words 
‘ Hullo, Robert ; so early in the morning!’ commented to the 
jury upon the fact that the accused was familiar not only with 
the Christian name but also with the ordinary habits of the 
police officer, for he had expressed surprise at finding him abroad 
when the day was so little advanced. A judge of Admiralty 
training expressed the opinion that a verdict of ‘ Guilty, but 
insane’ amounted to an acquittal, and was with difficulty pre- 
vented from releasing the prisoner. Such are the legends which 
have been handed down to posterity. As with the ‘ Supreme 
Court of Judicature,’ so with the circuit arrangements. The 
new scheme having failed, the old plan had better be restored, 
and the judges of the Queen’s Bench Division, accustomed to 
criminals and their ways, must find time to attend to the assizes. 
Thus it happened that in 1884 the news was broken to the judges 
of the Queen’s Bench Division that no further assistance was 
forthcoming from the Lords Justices, the Chancery judges, or the 
judges of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division, and that 
they must manage the circuits unaided. 

By now, however, the judges of the Queen’s Bench Division 
were a smaller body by three than were the common-law judges 
of 1873. The three ‘Chiefs’ had five ‘ puisnes’ each; but 
these eighteen common-law judges had become fifteen after the 
passing of the Act of 1875. On the deaths in 1880 of Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, Chief Justice of England, and Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, the judges had determined (in accord- 
ance with the intention of the Judicature Act of 1873) to abolish 
the two offices, and in the same year an Order in Council had 
amalgamated the Common Pleas Division and the Exchequer 
Division with the Queen’s Bench Division; and in 1884 Lord 
Coleridge, Chief Justice of England (whose office had been spared 
by the judges), presided over a staff of fourteen puisne judges. 
How was this diminished body to deal with all the civil business 
in London and the causes and criminal work on circuit ? And, as 
judges had to pay their own circuit expenses, why should the other 
judges be freed of this expense while the Queen’s Bench judges 
were alone penalised? The device adopted for securing their 
reluctant consent was the grant, by an Order in Council, of a 
circuit allowance of {7 10s. a day to each judge of assize ; and the 
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judges of the Queen’s Bench Division proceeded to parcel out 
their time, as best they could, between the metropolis and the 
provinces. It was hoped that by having some seven of their 
number constantly in town the needs of the London litigants 
could be satisfied. That the results have been unfortunate, so 
far as London litigation is concerned, is beyond doubt. 

Three years later there appeared a leading article in The 
Times which might have been written in July 1933. 


The absence [it ran] at the present moment of ten of the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench Division at the Assizes, leaving only five in town, and only 
three available for the trial of actions, again draws attention to the neces- 
sity for a drastic reform in our Circuit system. It is satisfactory to know 
that the question is under the consideration of the Judges. . . . That 
our costly legal machinery should continue to be thrown out of gear at the 
beginning of the Hilary, Easter, Trinity and Michaelmas Sittings is nothing 
short of a national scandal. . . . It is a monstrous thing, that although in 
the Provinces it is common enough for an action to be heard at Assizes 
within six weeks of the Writ being issued, in London it would not by any 
possibility be reached within six months. . . . It is obvious that there is 
an undue preference extended to country suitors under the present system. 


Apparently the ‘ consideration of the judges’ bore no immediate 
fruit. Not till twenty-three years later was anything done to 
assist the London litigant. The discovery of a power, latent in 
the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1876, to appoint another judge 


of the Queen’s Bench Division was availed of by the Government. 
Their number, thus increased to fifteen, was again raised in rg10, 
by the Additional Judges Act of that year, to seventeen, the 
statute providing that fifteen should remain the normal number, 
and that neither of the two additional judgeships should be filled 
up ‘ unless and until an address from both Houses of Parliament 
representing that the state of business in the King’s Bench 
Division requires that such vacancy should be filled.’ 

The burden placed upon the Queen’s Bench Division in 1884 
has become heavier with the passing of the years. In 1892 a 
Council of Judges of the Supreme Court—which had remained 
unsummoned throughout the Chancellorship by Lord Halsbury— 
was assembled to consider the situation. A lengthy Report, 
covering a large field of inquiry, was presented. The judges, 
convinced that the Queen’s Bench Division was overloaded, 
called for a grouping of counties for the purpose of civil actions, 
and advised the creation of a Court of Criminal Appeal with a 
power to review sentences and verdicts, the establishing of a 
Commercial Court, and the simplification of legal procédure. 
Unfortunately, the new Liberal Government, much concerned 
to keep itself in existence, had no time for legal reform. In 
1895 the judges of the Queen’s Bench Division themselves 
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placated the business community by providing a Commercial 
List ; and it was not till 1907, after the scandal of the Adolf Beck 
case, that Parliament created a Court of Criminal Appeal. 

The requirements of the latter tribunal, which called for the 
time of three judges once a week, has made it increasingly difficult 
for the judges of the King’s Bench Division to provide for the 
assizes, the sittings at the Central Criminal Court, the work in 
judges’ chambers, the special and common juries, the non-jury 
list, and the commercial list. What judges may be available for 
these various purposes at any particular time is always in doubt. 
The need of an address from both Houses of Parliament has 
resulted in vacancies in the sixteenth and seventeenth judgeships 
being left unfilled, and nobody can be certain how many judges 
there will be twelve months hence. It was hoped in the Temple 
that the Judicature Act of 1925 would stabilise the number of 
the common-law judges at seventeen, but the necessity for the 
preliminary address was preserved. Niggardly in its treatment 
of the King’s Bench Division, Parliament has been generous in 
other directions. The four judges who formed the Chancery 
Division in 1880 have been increased to six ; and the two Lords 
of Appeal provided by the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1886 
have become seven in number. And yet the cost to the country 
of a King’s Bench judge is negligible. It seems to be forgotten 
that his depleted salary is provided by the court fees from the 
cases which he tries. The adage that ‘ Justice delayed is Justice 
denied ’ is illustrated by the present condition of things in the 
King’s Bench Division. Litigants whose cases are entered in 
the special jury list’may have to wait for twelve months before 
their claims are dealt with. Nor is delay their only grievance. 
In an endeavour to turn the Courts of Justice into a paying 
proposition the court fees—always heavy enough—were raised 
some ten years ago in every direction. The cost of litigation is 
greater than ever. Victory is won at heavy expense ; defeat is a 
financial disaster. And the possibility of a slow and stately 
progress to the House of Lords vid the Court of Appeal is ever 
present to the mind of the plaintiff and the defendant. 

Something has been done of late to secure a greater measure 
of economy and dispatch. The ‘New Procedure’ rules have 
worked well, and the judges sacrificed ten days of the last Long 

Vacation in the hope that the accumulated arrears of London 

cases might be disposed of before the autumn circuits began. 

The device of inviting the Chancery judges—still liable to be called 

upon to act as judges of assize—to travel on circuit has not 

yet been adopted. Lord Hanworth’s Committee, which has 
already made valuable proposals in connexion with procedure, is 
believed to have thought out revolutionary schemes of reform. 
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Will it recommend a Royal Commission ? A new Judicature 
Commission would have plenty of food for thought. On such a 
body those who are familiar with the working of the King’s 
Bench Division would recommend the permanent strengthening 
of the King’s Bench Division; the grouping of circuit work ; 
and the abolition of divisional courts. That a majority of its 
members would wish to see the end of the ‘ double appeal ’ can 
hardly be doubted. Regret would be universally expressed that 
the ‘ Council of Judges,’ provided for by the Judicature Act of 
1873, had not been summoned with greater regularity. The 
enemies of the ‘ double appeal ’ would point out that the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in three or four divisions, 
could cope with appeals both from the courts of the Empire and 
the High Court of Justice ; and that the ‘ paid member’ of the 
Privy Council (now extinct) might hereafter take the place of the 
Lord of Appeal in Ordinary. They would argue that the fate 
of the parties would be decided by a body of lawyers no less 
distinguished than those who sit in the House of Lords without 
the necessity for a visit to an intermediate tribunal. Thus one 
of the main objects of the Judicature Act of 1873 might be 
realised. Nor need too many tears be shed if the House of Lords 
were again condemned. That perfect justice is secured by 
permitting a second appeal to the House of Lords nobody pretends. 
Its composition has not always been fortunate; it has often 
spoken with a divided voice ; and, not infrequently, the opinion 
of ‘the profession ’—for what it is worth—has not coincided 
with that of the majority of the Lords of Appeal. But what it 
says is final. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
would be no less infallible if it were to have the privilege of saying 


the last word. 
T. MATHEW. 
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MORALS AND THE GROUP MOVEMENT 
A REPLY 


THE Oxford Group Movement has already been the subject of 
an article by Mr. R. W. Lennard in the November issue of The 
Nineteenth Century. Writing as one who stands outside the 
movement, and as a philosophical moralist, Mr. Lennard main- 
tains a critical and perhaps somewhat depreciatory attitude to 
the movement on the basis of a number of theoretical inferences. 
Because the Group stresses the importance of the standards of 
absolute honesty, absolute purity, absolute unselfishness and 
absolute love, he assumes that other virtues are neglected. The 
uncompromising nature of the word ‘ absolute,’ he argues, reveals 
a ‘limited and barren conception of moral excellence.’ He 
contends that the triviality of certain incidents, mentioned in 
Mr. Russell’s book For Sinners Only, indicates that the Group is 
concerned with puerilities, and that to seek guidance is waste of 
time. He devotes three pages to what he feels ‘ are likely to be 
the moral results of sharing and argues that ‘ it must be ’ a serious 
danger ; but he gives no instances of any evil results. Arguin 
from one or two anecdotes recorded in print, he concludes that 
“ guidance ’ is opposed alike to conscience and to reason, and is 
therefore attended in practice with grave moral dangers. Yet he 
does not suggest that any such dangers have been observed in 
practice. 

On such hypothetical grounds Mr. Lennard makes a sweeping 
criticism of the whole movement, to which he lends the weight of 
his position as fellow and tutor of an Oxford college. And yet, 
like the Bishop of Durham, he leaves the impression that had he 
proceeded to make a personal acquaintance with the movement, 
like others who came to curse, he would have stayed to bless. 
I once wrote an article on a part of Europe I had never visited : 
mercifully the book in which it was to have been printed never 
appeared. 

The fact is that if, as Mr. Lennard says, lives are being changed 
through the movement, and if, as he says, it is vital to consider 
whether the change is for the better, it is desirable to consider 
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what is the nature of the change and what are the resultant effects 
both in lives of individuals affected and in their surroundings. 
This will be the main purpose of this article. I will first give a 
brief historical sketch of the development of the movement. 

The history of the Group Movement begins in 1921, when a 
small Group was formed at Oxford. Dr. F. N. D. Buchman had 
for some years previously held a position in an American univer- 
sity similar to that of the ‘ pastorate’ at Oxford. While on a 
visit to China in 1917-18 he and two of his colleagues had formed 
the conclusion that the comparative failure of the Churches in 
certain fields was attributable to the lack of a sufficiently deep 
experience of personal religion in the leaders. He himself had 
already become convinced of this during a visit to England in 
1908. From this corporate conviction there had followed a first 
movement in China and India, and a book had been published by 
Howard Walters, entitled Soul Surgery, which is an epitome of the 
principles on which the movement subsequently developed. From 
1921 to 1923 the Group slowly extended at Oxford, and at the 
same time a similar development began in the United States. In 
1928 a party of six Oxford men, including a South African Rhodes 
scholar, visited the South African universities. It was on this 
occasion that the editor in the Cape Times first applied to them 
the title of ‘the Oxford Group.’ In the two following years 
further teams visited South Africa, and the movement acquired 
a considerable influence in all parts of the Union. In 1932 an 
international team visited the United States in support of the 
movement already established in New York and other cities. In 
the same year activity began in Switzerland, both at Ziirich and 
Geneva. From Holland, where the Group had been established 
for some years, it had already begun to spread into Germany. 
At the heginning of 1933 it spread to France. Groups also exist 
in Egypt, Jerusalem, the Near East, India and China, and Japan, 
in Scandinavia and the Baltic States, and in various other parts 
of the Empire and the world. Groups now exist in forty-eight 
different countries. 

In the winter 1932-33 a second international team, this time 
totalling over 100 persons, visited Canada and the United States 
and met with a remarkable response in both countries. In 
Vancouver on one Sunday 30,000 people listened to members of 
the team speaking in churches. At a luncheon of the Cabinet to 
meet members of the Group the Prime Minister, Mr. R. B. 
Bennett, said: ‘Speaking as a statesman, I am convinced that 
the forces you so powerfully represent are the only ones that can 
save the world.’ The Premier of one of the Western Provinces 
said the Group was the most extraordinary association of 
Christian adventurers since the first century. 
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This winter a similar team, though in its great majority 
British in nationality, is working in London, having been com- 
missioned by the Bishop of London and welcomed by Dean Inge 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

I will now pass to a consideration of the nature of the process 
involved. The first pre-requisite for any advance is the recogni- 
tion of a necessity fora change. The fact that something ought to 
be done is, of course, easily recognised. We are always ready to 
say, ‘ Que messieurs les assassins commencent.’ Ina world, however, 
where each party waits for the other to begin, whether it be in 
disarming or in declaring war, or in reducing tariffs or going off 
gold, we are in the end forced to see that the rational attitude to 
adopt is, ‘ What can I do about it myself?’ This is the question 
which sets a sick man on the road to his doctor or a firm to its 
chartered accountant. On a national scale it is the question that 
lies behind movements for reform. For the individual it may 
mean relinquishing some pride or resentment, or fear or other 
feeling, that may have kept him from taking the first step. For 
the idealist it may mean the questioning a cherished belief that 
the world’s woes are due to this or that party, or class or nation or 
generation, and inquiring into the causes in himself which have 
militated against efficiency or clarity of judgment. Whoever we 
may be, the first step involves a willingness to face facts in oneself 
which if altered might change the situation. This, it would appear, 
applies with equal force whether the blame attaches to oneself or 
some other person; and experience suggests that it is the one 
who has most suffered in a relationship that has gone wrong who 
may most easily be able to take the necessary action. There thus 
appears to be little to be gained by laying the blame on the other 
fellow—which is like the lady returning one Saturday night with 
a friend from a party who said to her companion : ‘ My dear, you 

‘must be drunk ; you’ve got two noses!’ 

Having become convinced of the need for a change of some 
kind, the next step is diagnosis. Here ‘ sharing ’ at once becomes 
important—indeed, essential; for unless I am willing to confess 
my trouble to my friend, he cannot be expected to prescribe a cure. 
It may be that the cure occurs at once following on the confession. 
But my friend must in any case also be ready, if need be, to tell me 
of his own experience, for by this means I discover myself to be 
less peculiar than I had thought, and I become readier to face a 
problem which I may have supposed so rare as to be incurable. 
The patient chooses his own doctor. There may be worse reasons 
than that given recently by two young men who came to one 
speaker and said they had come to the meeting because they had 
heard him speak in Geneva and thought he would know if the 
Group had an answer to the social problem. But the word 
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‘doctor ’ is misleading: in spiritual matters every man must in a 
sense be his own physician ; all I can do is to tell my friend of a 
cure I have tried and which has succeeded. The prescription is 
one that the patient perceives for himself. He can take it or 
leave it as he chooses. But whatever it is, it will have one 
invariable feature—it will be a giving up of something that in the 
past has been felt to be good for something that now seems to be 
better. Such a ‘ surrender ’ is a daily affair, for, as Mr. Lennard 
points out, the absolute is an ideal standard, and in some respects 
we approach nearer and nearer to it all through life. But there 
is another sense in which it is necessary to face and surrender a 
problem or element in human character once for all, so that we do 
not thenceforward willingly allow it to take possession again ; if it 
does so, it is a usurper. 

The central question, however, is that of a general act of 
surrender of the will as a whole to what is perceived as the Will of 
God. This is what in the Group is known as the first step in 
Life-changing. It is the great initiation, the attainment of moral 
maturity, an acceptance of partnership in the Divine Purpose. 
It can happen independently of any profound knowledge of 
theology. Surrender is made ‘ of as much as one knows of self 
to as much as one knows of God.’ Experience continually 
deepens, and knowledge goes with the desire to learn. But once 
the general decision has been taken to substitute the Will of God 
for that of ‘ self,’ then the great ‘ Divide ’ of life has been crossed 
and the Spirit leads progressively ‘into all truth.’ Indeed, in a 
sense this leading has already begun, for, in the strict sense of the 
term, no human being can by his effort change lives: all he can 
give is fellowship, and by the mercy of Providence fellowship is 
counted as sufficient to this end. 

It is characteristic of the new life that it avoids all deliberate 
sin, or, in other words, all deliberate departure from the maximum 
level which is open to it at any moment. A mistake, once per- 
ceived, is dealt with and then dismissed. Sin is interpreted as 
covering ‘ anything that is a barrier between man and god, or 
between man and his fellow-man.’ The reason for dealing with 
it promptly is to put it out of the mind, and be free to attend to 
other matters. 

The practice of sharing, though chiefly important in leading to 
a recognition of issues, and in effecting release, continues to be 
useful among those who are working together, as preventing 
disharmony and misunderstandings. It consists mainly in acting 
on the principle that criticism is best made to the other person 
directly rather than toa third party ; and on the converse principle 
that each member of a group or family or team is constantly ready 
to keep the remainder informed of any factors in his own position 
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which seriously concerns them. The central pivot of daily life 
is the period, usually in the early morning, that is devoted to the 
harmonisation of the thoughts, feelings, and will to what is 
conceived as the Will of God. The thoughts that come into the 
mind, so attuned and aligned, are known as guidance, in which 
there is nothing disparaging to either our conscience or our reason ; 
for whatever portions of Truth it is given to us to perceive, they 
certainly express themselves to us through our reason, and what- . 
ever obligation we may feel, we feel them in the framework of our 
own consciences. Nor do I feel that it is in any way disparaging 
to the Divine Purpose that it should manifest itself to us through 
the machinery which it has set within our bodies. In the quiet 
time, and at such times throughout the day as ‘ guidance’ is 
sought, the human mind simply divests itself, as far as it lies 
within its power to do so, of all regrets and recriminations, fears 
and passions, and seeks to know with the maximum of objectivity 
what is the will of its maker. 

Finally, there is the doctrine, if it may be so-called, of steward- 
ship, implied in surrender. With our wills we hand over to Him 
our possessions, our time, our relationships, and our capacities. 
This is neither communism nor asceticism, for we do not give 
them away or hypothecate them to any society or human being. 
It is rather a dedication, and a determination not to use the 
resources for our own private purposes, but to regard ourselves as 
trustees. I should add that the philosophy and principles of the 
movement are well described in a book just issued by the Oxford 
University Press, entitled What is the Oxford Group ?, by ‘ The 
Layman with a Notebook.’ 

I now turn to the question of the results of life-changing. 
I have known the movement personally for rather over two and 
a half years, and have been closely associated with it during that 
time at Oxford (where I live and have a son at the University), as 
well as in other parts of the country and three European countries. 
I can fully endorse a judgment which the master of an Oxford 
college expressed to me, that of the many persons he has known 
to be influenced by it there were none who had not been influenced 
for good. Instances of the way in which such influence shows 
itself in individual lives are given in a number of books already 
published. Apart from those by Mr. A. J. Russell, there are 
Mr. S. M. Shoemaker’s Children of the Second Birth and Twice- 
born Ministers. Also an earlier book by Harold Begbie. Every- 
where where the movement has become established there are 
histories of persons who have found salvation from problems such 
as drink, drug habits, stammering, and other vices or habitual 
inhibitions. 

The effects of contact with the movement necessarily vary 
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with the past history of the individual Opposite types meet. 
One finds release from fear or repression, the other powers over 
his tongue or temper. There is a general tendency towards 
harmony, concentration, confidence and controversion. Anxiety, 
hesitation, and shyness give place to confidence. The harsh 
become tolerant, the lazy become active, the ineffective become 
efficient. The individual generally becomes a happier and more 
useful member of the community. Wherever the movement has 
penetrated the same social results are visible. Families have 
been reunited, divorce proceedings arrested, and children and 
parents have found common ground on which they can meet and 
plan for united action. A new relationship has been established 
between master and servant, layman and priest or minister, 
employer and employee. Business methods have been measured 
by the absolute standard and revised. Restitution has been made 
for ‘ padded’ expense accounts, and to railway and insurance 
companies and customs authorities. Friendships have been put 
on the basis of freedom from mistrust, selfishness or sentimen- 
tality. Old resentments have been abandoned and jealousy 
forgotten. Men have found a new capacity for fellowship in a 
common consecration. 

Members of all denominations have found new power and a 
new meaning in their church life. Many have found a hitherto 
unsuspected purpose in the services and sacraments. Those to 
whom confession is a regular duty have returned to it. Clergy 
and ministers have found a power to change lives which they had 
lost or never known, and their parish councils have become 
teams of workers. National political problems have been affected. 
In South Africa the Group has been the means of hundreds of 
vapprochements between members of the two white races, which 
have resulted in a marked increase of political harmony. A leading 
South African statesman has said that ‘if the Groups continue 
to grow in the next three years as they have grown in the last 
three, there will be no racial problem left in South Africa.’ In 
the same country remarkable advance has resulted in regard to 
the individual relations with the kaffir population. In Europe 
outstanding cases have occurred in which racial animosity has 
been overcome without any loss of devotion to national causes. 
At Geneva this year, at the’ time of the assembly of the League 
of Nations, a leading delegate called on the movement to play a 
bigger part in relation to the League. 

To sum up, the Group Movement is nothing new. It has no 
creed or doctrines but those which are common to Christianity. 
Its only organisation is that of the Churches to which its adherents 
belong. As Canon Grensted, the Oriel Professor of the Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion, has phrased it, ‘the Group is the 
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Church militant being a little militant.’ The coming of the 
movement is an appeal to the Churches to live up to their own 
standards : it is a challenge to a way of life that in its essence is 
the ideal of all humanity and the aim of every religion. 

The Group lays stress on certain points which have tended 
to be neglected, or even come to be regarded as too remote for 
ordinary attainment. It emphasises the possibility of living 
constantly in the state of harmony with the Eternal Purpose 
which we call the rule or guidance of God. It stresses the 
importance of a wide human fellowship that is governed by that 
purpose, the fellowship that is the aim and life of the Churches ; 
and it calls attention to the two conditions of their fellowship, 
which are that each should place his experience at the disposal 
of the community and should treat his resources, material, mental 
and spiritual, as a sacred trust rather than as his private and 
absolute possessions. The laying of emphasis on these and 
similar points is no newer than other features of the movement. 
Similar stress has been laid on them at many periods, notably in 
the great medieval periods of reform, in the Reformation, and 
in the early days of the Quaker and Methodist movements. In 
these cases as in the Group Movement the inspiration has always 
come from the study of the life and records of the early Christian 
Church, and from a realisation that, though the words are half 
familiar and the lessons in theory have partly been learnt, the 
world as a whole has in many ways yet to begin to put them into . 
practice. Such a movement is particularly needed in the present 
age. The traditional conventions have steadily been losing hold 
on each successive generation as it grows up. Commercialism in 
various forms is more rampant, and political and economic 
nationalism are more blatant, than at any time. Materialism is 
more confident. Hopes born of the huge effort of the war of 
1914-18 have not been realised. Disarmament appears almost 
out of the question. War in the Pacific area, if not elsewhere, 
appears well nigh certain in the not very distant future. This 
gloomy but scarcely exaggerated picture contrasts with that of 
the huge advance in the arts and sciences during the past two 
centuries. We have never been better educated, better fed, 
better equipped, or better amused in the history of man, and yet 
never nearer to appalling catastrophes. There is no other reason 
for chaos, enmity, and waste in human affairs but individual 
and collective selfishness. Mr. Stanley Baldwin wrote recently : 
‘I confess I am not sure if a Wesley or a St. Francis were to arise 
to-day that to find a body of preaching friars would not be the 
best thing they could do for the world.’ 

In the Oxford Group I see the beginning of such a movement 
of youth in modern dress and modern speech. To my mind it is 
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significant that the young generation are leading. If the Group, 
as Professor Grensted has put it, is ‘ the Church militant,’ and if it 
is the militancy of youth, then it is surely a cause for rejoicing that 
youth is already taking the lead. It is significant that at Oxford, 
where the movement first began to take shape, and has always 
held its annual international house-parties, the great bulk of those 
who are active in it are undergraduates or men who are staying on 
for one or two years after taking their degree. 

There is, to my mind, no more hopeful feature of the world of 
to-day than the history of lives that have been changed through 
contact with the Group. The essential feature of the Group in 
action is that it works as a team, bound by ties of loyalty and its 
cause—a team in which each member both gives to and takes from 
the others. Such teams have gone out from Oxford to South 
Africa, to Canada and the United States, to Switzerland, France, 
Germany and Holland, and to the Near East. 

In these countries and in many other parts of the world new 
lustre has thus been added to the name of Oxford. 


F. B. BourDILLon. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE WIRELESS 
AMATEUR 


WHEN the United States entered the war they had a total of 
979 naval wireless operators. At the Armistice they had 6700, 
with a proportionate increase in officers. ‘ This rapid expansion 
was made possible by the amateur ’—I am quoting the Director 
of Naval Communications. Many things can be extemporised 
during a war, but a reserve of wireless operators is not one of these 
things. There is not merely the question of learning the Morse 
code, though this takes considerable time : for wireless operating 
something more is needed—the ability to ‘ fish ’ a message out of 
atmospherics, jamming, electrical interference and local noises, 
and this becomes almost a sixth sense and has to be developed. 
It is just this faculty that the wireless amateur in the United 
States is enabled to develop through his hobby ; but it is neces- 
sary here to pause in order to emphasise the point that there are 
two types of wireless amateur. First of all there is the amateur 
engineer, whose principal interest is to work out new ideas, to 
develop new circuits, and seriously to experiment ; and secondly 
there is the amateur operator, who, of course, wants his set to 
work as well as possible, but who then wants it to ‘ stay like that ’ 
so that he can have time to ‘ operate ’—that is to say, to talk (in 
Morse, of course) to other amateurs throughout the country, and 
even throughout the world. This latter phrase is no exaggeration : 
a little transmitter which could readily stand on a tea-tray, and 
which takes no more current than an average electric light bulb, 
can and does communicate with the five continents. 

The first type of amateur is comparatively rare: the latter 
includes perhaps go per cent. of the American operators. Need- 
less to say, there is no hard-and-fast line of demarcation ; the 
engineer does operate and the operator experiments, but the rough 
classification can nevertheless be thus made, and will serve to 
simplify further discussion. It is obvious that the ‘ operator ’ type 
must normally predominate: not only is the mentality which 
makes the engineer comparatively rare, and not only must an 
amateur in this category be in possession of considerable scientific 
training (more especially of a mathematical nature) in order to 
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understand present-day developments, but also he must be fairly 
well off ; since such experimentation is decidedly expensive, new 
materials and new components being continually needed, the 
indispensable measuring instruments being somewhat costly, and 
the risk of damage to them, as well as to the valves themselves, 
obviously being far greater when new methods and circuits are 
being studied than when old and well-tried systems are in use. 
On the other hand, the amateur sending and receiving set is almost 
incredibly cheap to build and to run ; for much less than the cost 
of a good modern broadcast receiver a complete telegraph trans- 
mitter and receiver for the short amateur wave-lengths can be 
built and equipped with valves—the most costly item. 

American policy has always been to encourage both types of 
amateur ; or perhaps it would be more exact to say that until 
recently there was no governmental policy in the matter, but that, 
at any rate, neither type was discouraged. At the present day 
the tendency is rather to encourage the ‘ operator,’ as will be seen 
later, since it is considered that he is more immediately useful to 
the nation. In Great Britain, up to the present, the ‘ engineer ’ or 
‘ experimenter ’ type has been allowed to exist ; the ‘ operator ’ 
has been (to put it mildly) not encouraged. This makes the recent 
move of the Admiralty, the formation of the ‘ Royal Naval Wire- 
less Auxiliary Reserve,’ of quite exceptional importance, since for 
the first time in this country the amateur of the ‘ operator ’ type 
is to be given a chance to follow his hobby, and at the same time 
to make himself useful to the nation. However, before going 
further into the subject of this new organisation, the point about 
the ‘ operator ’ type must be made rather more fully, in order to 
show why this class—the one class that is liable to be of imme- 
diate service to the country, not only in war, but (as will be seen 
later) even more in peace—should flourish to such a degree in 
America though it is practically non-existent in this country. 

First, as we have said, the “operator ’’ has been discouraged. 
The general policy appears to have been to allow only those who 
are desirous and capable of doing serious experimental work to 
have transmitting licences, and thus to restrict the number of 
such licences issued; the power allowed to be used is also 
extremely limited except in specia cases (t.e., for amateurs of the 
‘ engineer ’ type who can prove that they have really serious work 
in hand), and a maximum total transmitting time of two hours 
per day and of ten minutes in any given hour is laid down. In the 
United States, on the other hand, there are practically no such 
restrictions : anyone who wishes (generally speaking) can obtain 
a licence to transmit, and there are practically no limitations as 
regards power or hours. A rough estimate made by the army 
authorities puts the total of competent amateur operators—that is, 
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of such as could be relied on to handle traffic satisfactorily—at 
fourteen thousand. But, apart from the ease with which a trans- 
mitting licence can be obtained, and the absence of restrictions 
attached thereto, there is another very important point about the 
United States regulations which explains why amateur wireless is 
far more popular there than in Great Britain. An amateur of the 
‘ operator ’ type soon tires of merely chatting with other amateurs 
by Morse, and finds a far greater interest in handling real mes- 
sages, whether from them or from their friends and acquaintances, 
which messages are relayed from amateur station to amateur 
station all across the continent until they reach their destination. 
So much is this message-handling the principal activity of the 
average American amateur that the title of his organisation is the 
‘ American Radio Relay League.’ Nor is this relaying system by 
any means confined to the United States at the present day, 
messages being readily and reliably handled ‘ from China to Peru.’ 
I myself have helped to relay just such a message when I had an 
amateur transmitter in Chile. 

Why there should be such a thrill in this work is hard to 
explain, but it certainly exists, and to such an extent that it is 
impossible to imagine the American amateur retaining his enthu- 
siasm if he were to be deprived of it—when, for example, a daily 
bulletin of a sick boy in hospital in the Philippines is transmitted 
to his mother in New York, or astronomical observations are 
relayed between an observatory in Chile and a university in the 
United States, or when the only means of communication between 
a scientific expedition and the outer world is through such a chain 
of amateur relay stations. In any case, it is certainly the existence 

‘of this type of activity which alone explains the great develop- 
ment of amateur wireless in the United States. This being so, 
one is tempted to conclude that it is the non-existence of this 
message-relaying which accounts for the comparative deadness 
of amateur wireless in Great Britain, since any such activity is 
absolutely prohibited in this country, even for those who have 
been granted amateur licences ; they may not even receive such 
messages from amateurs in countries where such prohibitions 
do not exist. The reason appears to be something medieval 
connected with the Post Office monopoly of communications. 

It would seem to the impartial observer that, whether or not 
there is a case for the limitation of the number of amateur trans- 
mitting licences granted, there is certainly none for such restric- 
tions as regards the work done. Note that the British licensed 
amateur can transmit or receive unintelligible groups of letters to 
his heart’s content, so that the restriction as regards messages has 
nothing to do with a desire to limit the amount of signals put out 
on the ether; it is only when the matter transmitted has any 
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practical value as a message that the prohibition enters. As a 
matter of fact, it is very doubtful whether there is in reality any 
case for the restriction of the number of licences. The obvious 
reason would at first sight be that by such restriction the ether is 
kept uncongested. Since, however, the amateurs use their own 
special wave-lengths and are not audible except on these, what- 
ever interference they may cause is with each other. There is, for 
instance, practically no interference by amateur stations with 
broadcast reception in the United States, and where such inter- 
ference may exceptionally occur, owing to a badly constructed or 
badly adjusted amateur transmitter, the offender is at once pulled 
up and very probably loses his licence. It must be remembered 
that there is no difficulty in identifying the offender, since he will 
take particular care to say who he is, by giving his station call, 
at frequent intervals, so that other amateur stations hearing 
him can communicate with him. 

The only other reason for such a limitation of transmitters 
would seem to be of a political nature—e.g., in countries where the 
political situation is such that the Government has reason to fear 
the use by subversive secret organisations of pseudo-amateur 
transmitters, and this is hardly the case in Great Britain. It is 
interesting to note in this connexion that the present German 
Government is making it a part of their policy to encourage the 
amateur by granting transmitting licences far more freely than 
was the case before they came into power: here, if anywhere, 
subversive political use of ‘amateur’ transmitters might be 
feared, and it is therefore striking that the Government should 
consider that this risk is outweighed by the self-training which 
the transmitting amateur gives himself. Whatever the reason for 
this prohibition, it is of special interest for our purpose to note 
that it is just this prohibited message-handling that provides the 
ideal training for the wireless operator, since from it he learns just 
what is wanted—the ability to get the last ounce out of his little 
set, to transmit clearly and patiently, and, above all, to receive 
through all manner of interference and kindred difficulties. In 
the United States the amateur has the opportunity to give him- 
self this training, and has always had it since amateur wireless 
began. Hence the rapid expansion in the naval wireless operating 
staff, ‘ made possible by the amateur’; and it must not be for- 
gotten that a similar or even greater expansion also took place in 
the Army Signal Corps wireless services. 

Since 1918, however, and as a direct consequence of the good 
results given by this recruiting of amateurs during the war, the 
United States Government departments have gone a long way 
further, and it is their example which the Admiralty is now 
following. It had, of course, been found that wireless amateurs 
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still needed considerable training before they could act as army 
or navy operators, since operating methods in the services differ 
very greatly from those used in commercial and amateur practice, 
and although this training was only in minor matters, and not in 
the essentials of operating, it nevertheless took some time. The 
idea naturally presented itself, therefore, of giving the wireless 
amateurs this training during peace-time, so that they should 
form a reserve of fully trained operators in case of emergency. 

As in this country, it was the navy that took the first step, in 
February 1925 (and, to judge by the way they have since extended 
the original scheme, they still seem satisfied with the results), by 
forming a ‘ radio reserve ’ of 6000 amateurs. These amateurs, who 
must possess their own station and be between eighteen and thirty- 
five years of age, after passing a medical examination are given 
rank ranging from ‘ chief radioman ’ down to ‘ seaman for radio,’ 
according to the grade of amateur or other licence which they 
already hold. They ‘drill’ by handling messages at their own 
stations, in navy procedure, with naval or naval amateur stations 
allotted to this duty. All amateur reservists are also provided with 
technical bulletins, booklets on navy apparatus and methods, 
instruction leaflets on codes and ciphers, etc. Further, whenever 
enough reservists reside at one centre to make it possible, regular 
weekly instruction classes are organised (attendance being always 
voluntary), and in such cases naval apparatus is sent on loan, and 
where possible naval instructors help with the work. Facilities 
are also given for reservists to visit navy wireless stations when 
they are able to do so (é.g., during holidays), and these facilities are 
very fully used. Finally, reservists can volunteer for fifteen days’ 
duty each year, either aboard ship or at a naval shore station, 
and in this case they receive the pay and allowances of their rank 
if they are accepted—i.e., if all the vacancies have not been filled 
two years or so ahead. In all, a very simple system, and one 
which costs the public practically nothing. It has, however, the 
defect of looking only to the possibilities from a war point of view, 
whereas, as will be seen, in practice the peace-time importance of 
such a scheme has proved to be very great; and one is glad 
that it has not been copied by our own Admiralty. 

The United States army, however, produced a better scheme 
in October 1925 ; and here, again, they are so satisfied with the 
results that they have recently extended the original plan. In 
this system the amateur is not only asked to enroll himself, but 
also his station, which must be a transmitter. The basic idea here 
is not only to train the amateur himself in army methods, but also 
to use the network of amateur stations for handling army traffic 
in times of peace with the view of building up a system of com- 
munication available in times of war, or more especially in times 
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of emergencies when the normally used telegraph and telephone 
lines are out of action: ‘storms, fires, floods, tornados, earth- 
quakes, ice, or other causes,’ says the original draft cheerily, and 
a later version adds ‘ riots and insurrections.’ This, as will be 
seen, is also the aim of the British Admiralty scheme. It will be 
interesting, incidentally, to see whether the Army in this country 
will follow the example of the Navy, as was the case in America, 
since perhaps army wireless, using largely portable sets of low 
power, is even more closely allied to amateur work than is navy 
wireless, where the stations are in general more permanently 
installed and of higher power. Certainly the supply of army 
operators for wireless in time of war is a very serious problem ; 
operators for field telegraphs and telephones can be largely drawn 
from the commercial companies and the Post Office, but there is 
nothing in the normal working of such companies at all similar to 
that of army wireless, so that a reserve is particularly needed 
here. 

Some mention may be made of the American network, which 
is of a quite complicated nature, ramifying downwards from the 
army station at Fort Monmouth to one amateur station in each 
of the nine corps areas, from each corps station to one amateur 
station in each State capital within that area, from each capital 
to about five district stations (all amateurs, of course) in that 
State, from each of these to about five ‘ sub-district ’ stations, and 
finally from each of these to all other army amateur stations 
within that sub-district. All this network goes into operation 
each Monday evening (with the exception of the sub-district 
groups, which work on another evening in the week) and handles 
army traffic under army procedure. The cost to the public is that 
of printing the official certificates which each station receives as 
its only reward, and of distributing literature on army wireless 
methods, apparatus, codes, etc. Against this must be set a con- 
siderable saving in the transmission of messages which would 
otherwise be handed over to commercial companies and paid for. 
Needless to say, there is considerable competition for these certi- 
ficates, and they are highly valued by their possessors: they run 
for two years, as a rule, after a probationary period and are 
renewable. 

It should be noted that the army scheme uses both operator 
and station, but does not involve a formal enlistment of the 
amateur himself—although, of course, the intention is that in 
case of war he should enlist in the Army Signal Corps for wireless 
duty—whereas the navy definitely enlists the operator but not 
his station, except for ‘ drill’ purposes. There is, however, a later 
development of the navy scheme (August 1930), working in con- 
junction with the Red Cross and only for use in emergencies, by 
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which naval reserve amateurs man their stations when ‘ disasters ’ 
occur, and communicate details thereof either to other naval 
reserve stations, or direct to navy stations, or to commercial 
stations, or as a last resource (one likes that touch of inter-service 
jealousy) to army stations. These messages then go through to 
the Red Cross. An interesting point is that in such cases the 
reserve amateur is justified in using any wave-length, not merely 
those allotted to him by law. 

The results as regards ‘ emergencies’ speak for themselves : 
from 1919 onwards amateur wireless, chiefly as organised in the 
navy and army systems since these have existed, has been the 
principal, and in many cases the only, means of communication 
in more than sixteen major disasters. The most noteworthy of 
these were the Florida hurricane of 1926, the floods in Mississippi 
and New England in 1927, the California dam break in 1928, the 
second Florida hurricane of that year, and, above all, the recent 
California earthquakes. A few facts as regards this last disaster 
will suffice: for the first six hours after the catastrophe Long 
Beach, the centre of the stricken area, was cut off from all tele- 
graphic communication ; during this time amateur radio was the 
sole means of communication, and among the first messages 
handled were the official requests for help, from the mayors to 
the State and military authorities. Even when some sort of line 
communication was restored it was altogether insufficient, and 
amateur wireless continued to supplement it, stations continuing 
to operate even though they had to set up their temporary trans- 
mitters again and again as fast as they were destroyed by the 
shocks, which, of course, continued during all this period. Later, 
as the normal means of communication became sufficient to handle 
all official work, the amateurs took over the service of information 
to relatives and friends, handling literally thousands of messages. 
Some figures will indicate the sort of work done, although only 
two or three of the stations co-operating can be mentioned out of 
the hundreds that did so. At Los Angeles an extemporised station 
worked for thirty hours continuously ; at Oakland another worked 
without interruption for three days ; at Seattle a station handled 
over 300 messages in forty-eight hours’ continuous work. When it 
is remembered that during this period operators often had to hold 
their apparatus in place to prevent the almost continual shocks 
from overturning it, and that they might expect every moment 
their roofs and aerial masts to come down on their heads, due 
appreciation will be felt not only for the American wireless 
amateur but also for the organisation and Government encourage- 
ment which has made his existence possible and his presence so 
valuable in such disasters. 

It has, in fact, become more and more evident that such 
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emergency work by the two systems is at present of greater 
importance than the potential value of these organised operators 
asa reserve ; it is to be hoped that the ‘ greater emergency ’ which 
would reverse the condition may never occur. Nevertheless, as 
an example of what might be expected of these systems in such 
an emergency, and to show what sort of training may be expected 
of the Royal Naval Wireless Auxiliary Reserve, the work done by 
the American army system in the big joint army-navy manceuvres 
of 1927 may be briefly described, when a Black fleet was supposed 
to be advancing on the (Blue) New England coast, with an invad- 
ing army in transports. The army amateurs of this coastal area 
were specially organised for these manceuvres into three groups : 
interception, coastal observation, and net control. The intercep- 
tion group included fifteen amateurs at six amateur stations—it 
must be remembered that only a very small area of country was 
involved—keeping continuous watch and intercepting all sus- 
picious messages ; this group also operated one direction-finding 
station. (If it is hard to train telegraph operators rapidly, and 
harder to train wireless operators, it is hardest of all to train 
interception operators, and amateur operating is the best possible 
preparation for such work. This is too technical a matter to go 
into here; but had we possessed:a reserve of such amateur 
operators during the war they would have been worth their weight 
in brass hats.) The amateurs acting as coastal observers com- 
prised twelve operators at seven stations, who in addition 
organised their own service of visual observers along the coast : 
the first visual contact with the Black fleet was by one of these 
observers, incidentally. Finally, eight amateur operators manned 
the ‘ net-controls’ (i.e., the headquarters station) of the Blue 
forces. The fact that the army—above all in such inter-service 
manceuvres—could put the wireless communications of such an 
important coastal area (where, as a matter of fact, the Black attack 
did actually take place) into amateur hands speaks for itself. 

As a more recent example, the big air force manceuvres of 
1931, in which some 600 planes took part, may be quoted. Here 
the War Department handed over to amateurs the organisation 
of the wireless communications between the four aerodromes— 
Springfield, Boston, Albany, and Hartford—where the planes were 
concentrated, and also between these and other points, such as 
Washington and Mitchell Field, the aviation centre. Over 100 
official messages were handled in four days, exclusively by 
amateurs working at their own stations on schedules to cover 
twenty-four hours a day; in addition, hundreds of private 
messages (e.g., between officers and men of the air forces and their 
families all over the United States) were also handled. 

The British ‘ Wireless Auxiliary Reserve’ scheme more 
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closely resembles that of the U.S. army than that originally 
proposed by the navy. In the Admiralty scheme. both amateur 
and station are to be recruited, but (a concession to the present 
difficulties in obtaining transmitting licences) there is to be room 
for the receiving amateurs as well as for the possessor of a trans- 
mitting station, the former being enrolled as ‘ watcher’ and the 
latter as ‘ operator.’ The transmitting stations of these latter are 
to be formed into ‘ units ’ of five or less stations per unit, and these 
are in turn to be organised into ‘ sections,’ ‘ districts,’ and ‘ areas.’ 
It is definitely stated that the training will be with a view to 
forming a network all over the country, for use in war ‘ or emer- 
gency’: the importance of this point of view has been fully made 
clear in dealing with the American systems. What this will mean 
to what we have called the ‘ operator’ type of amateur can be 
imagined, but no one who has not been such an amateur himself 
can realise the joy with which this news has been received 
throughout the closely knit and sympathetic world of amateur 
enthusiasts. First of all, it is undoubtedly going to mean that 
licences to transmit will be more sensibly granted, with the 
backing of the Admiralty ; then, that the ‘ operator’ type is going 
to have real traffic to handle, and traffic of an important nature, 
and that he will no longer be restricted to unintelligible tests 
of no value except as tests ; and finally, he is going to have the 
chance, that his American colleague has had for so long, of 
making himself useful to the country. 

Whether it may not lead to something similar on the part of 
the Army remains to be seen : one might even very optimistically 
hope that it might lead to a general permission to all licence- 
holders to handle ‘ real ’ traffic, as in the United States. In any 
case, it is a very important step in the right direction. 





R. RAVEN-HART. 











OBSCURANTISM 


AxsouT a hundred years ago there were in most civilised countries 
a certain number of people who believed in human nature and 
its susceptibility to what they called ‘enlightenment.’ They 
were not a large number, and they were divided by language, 
political allegiance, and—most serious consideration of all in 
those days—distance. Nevertheless, being most of them young, 
clever and energetic, they contrived in a fashion to hold together 
and, without any actual organisation, to form an international 
society for the promotion of ‘ enlightenment.’ To describe the 
forces arrayed against them (consisting of every constituted 
authority and all respectable persons) they invented the terms 
‘ obscurant ’ and ‘ obscurancy ’—well-coined words that have not 
been improved by being changed to ‘ obscurantist ’ and ‘ obscur- 
antism.’ In describing themselves they were less positive, but 
in virtue of their zeal for truth and their belief in freedom of 
thought and expression they were as a rule content to be known as 
‘liberals.’ They had no common philosophy, for the temper and 
attitude of mind that bound them together impliedly forbade any- 
thing like the regimentation of thought; but of the various 
systems they professed that of Auguste Comte may be taken as the 
most useful, because the most complete illustration of the liberal 
outlook. It was the most particular expression of the naive but 
generous belief that mankind had completed the penultimate stage 
of his toilsome ascent. One simple stage more and he would attain 
for ever the starry heights of reason and happiness. 

Yet, in spite of all its promise, liberalism lived not long. When 
Comte died in 1857 it was already sick, and after languishing 
miserably for sixteen years it went to the grave with John Stuart 
Mill. Whatever speculative reasons may be given for the sudden- 
ness of its dissolution, two facts of its career stand out clearly 
enough. The first is that at an early stage it became specially 
identified with political movements, and in England achieved 
in rapid succession two solid triumphs—Parliamentary Reform 
and Free Trade—with the result that the terms ‘liberal’ and 
‘ liberalism ’ (spelled with a capital L) were appropriated to give 
a semblance of unity to the shifting group of factions and political 
727 
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soldiers of fortune, now known to history as ‘ the Liberal Party.’ 
In its early days the Liberal Party certainly deserved its name. 
It was so liberal that it could include both Palmerston and 
Cobden. The conjunction, though violent, was not unnatural. 
These two great men could both claim their part in the ‘ liberal’ 
ethic—Cobden because he was the first to enunciate the truth of 
international solidarity, Palmerston because, underlying all his 
jingoism and ‘ civis Britannicus sum,’ there was essential decency 
and a demand for fair play for the under-dog. Whatever Palmer- 
ston was, he was not an obscurantist. The trouble was that 
liberalism was never ‘ practical politics.’ It was a gift of the 
spirit in virtue of which able men of very various tempers and 
associations found themselves in communion, but it had no mass 
appeal. How could it have? A ‘liberal’ outlook is the last 
thing one can expect from any man, of whatever station in life. 
Accordingly the only way for liberalism to become an effective 
political force was to do as David did—go to Adullam and make 
a bid for the support of everybody who had a grievance, real or 
imagined. Hence arose the Liberal Party, which one of its later 
leaders in a moment of cynical facetiousness described as ‘ the 
big umbrella,’ for the whole rabble of disgruntlement found shelter 
and comfort under it. Hardly one of these people had a liberal 
idea. They were all violently at variance with one another. 
Their only bond was that they all had some pet aversion—the 
House of Lords, the Established Church, God, beer, betting, 
‘vice,’ vaccination, vivisection, the Coronation Oath, and many 
more (as Mr. F. W. Thomas would say) ‘ too humorous to men- 
tion ’—which they expected and demanded that the Liberal 
Party should deal with drastically and promptly in the name of 
‘liberalism.’ After the General Election of January 1906 these 
various enthusiasts, who all found representation in the House 
of Commons, believed that the millennium was at hand. The 
Liberal leaders were of another opinion. In their various ways 
they were for the most part genuinely liberal men and in their own 
minds true to the tradition. But, finding themselves beset by 
clamorous supporters who hoped it might be convenient to 
settle their ‘little bills,’ the best they could do was to make a 
few paltry and perfunctory payments on account and offer fair 
words for the balance. To-day the Liberal Party is bankrupt 
because, in its chronic desperation for votes, it kept signing 
unconscionable long-dated bills that it could never possibly meet. 
It has taken the best part of a century to prove that a “ Liberal 
Party ’ is a contradiction in terms ; for liberalism is in its nature 
incompatible with party discipline, and, even if it were not, there 
can never be enough real ‘ liberals ’ to form an effective party. 
The case of Cobden illustrates the dilemma of liberalism. 
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Why this should be so I cannot profess to say. Cobden perceived 
that the arrival of the industrial era meant that mankind must 
henceforth be regarded as an economic unity and that every 
attempt to deny or evade that fact is fraught with mischief. He 
was therefore opposed to war and tariffs ; but the present genera- 
tion, which has had the experience of war and slaughter on an 
unprecedented scale and is now enjoying the bliss of Protection 
run mad and international bankruptcy, is assured that Cobden 
is hopelessly out of date. He is represented on the one hand as a 
fool who rested his economic doctrine on the assumption that if 
Great Britain adopted Free Trade the other nations would quickly 
follow suit ; and on the other hand as a knave, the hireling of the 
Gradgrinds, who wanted to cheapen food so as to cheapen labour. 
Both gibes are grotesquely untrue as accounts of Cobden’s 
economic position, but as criticisms of the political Liberalism 
he represented they contain a considerable element of truth. 
Political Liberalism had two faces. One was like that of the 
White Knight, a kindly, rather foolish face whose mouth pro- 
claimed the millennium provided only Parliament would abolish 
something ; the other was a hard face, ‘ a stern unforgiving eye, 
a damned disinheriting countenance.’ 

Owing to its unfortunate political associations, the term 
‘liberal’ ceased to have any meaning for the average man. He 
only knew it as the official label of that party in the State which, 
he was assured, stood for ‘ progress.’ Now the liberal mind, 
though it must have some belief, however temperate, in the 
possibility of human progress, is quite compatible with a profound 
scepticism about its actuality. It believes in values and judges 
any reputed evidence of progress accordingly. By that test the 
popular notion of Progress with a capital P which arose during 
the nineteenth century stands condemned as a vulgar superstition 
and, as such, anti-liberal and obscurantist. It still flourishes and 
commits all manner of abomination in the name of science, which 
it jactitates as its true parent and only begetter. Actually its 
scientific credentials are of the same humble order as the title 
of Burns’s ‘ Poet Willie’ to inspiration! It originated in the 
mob’s admiration of the ingenuities of applied science coupled 
with an imperfect appreciation of the meaning of Darwinian 
evolution. The Self-made Man was the moral ideal of the 
age, so naturally the discovery that mankind in the mass was 
self-made—the Mr. Bounderby of creation—was hailed with 
delight. The essence of the Bounderby philosophy is that it 
takes no account of values, but only of things. Man can do more 
things than the apes can and is constantly adding to the number. 


1 The Kirk’s Alarm, stanza11. Thecriticism, here very imperfectly indicated, 
has been brilliantly stated by Mr. Aldous Huxley in Brave New World. 
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The exercise of this faculty to the mth degree is called Progress, 
Note the paradox that when Bounderby says he is ‘ progressive’ 
he does not admit that there is anything wrong with Bounderby 
as he is. On the contrary, Bounderby is always, in a sense, 
perfect. What Progress means is that, as you cannot have too 
much of a good thing, you must have an ever bigger and beastlier 
Bounderby. Science is a free activity of the human spirit whose 
ruling value is truth, but Bounderby does not know that. He 
sees in it only something that enables him to get more and more 
machines, most of which he does not know how to use, many of 
which are useless, and some much worse. In the same way he 
sees in politics nothing but a means of manufacturing rules and 
regulations that add nothing to his life but inconvenience, which 
he not only tolerates but enjoys, because they minister to his 
lust for accumulating ‘ things.’ 






Towards the end of the nineteenth century Bounderby decided . 


to change, not his creed—that would be unthinkable—but its 
name. He began to call it Efficiency. The new name was a 
great success, and imposed on a great many people who ought to 
have known better. In 1902 the late Lord Rosebery took it 
up, being under the amazing delusion that by its magic he could 
regain the leadership of a party in the State. Emerging from 
his tent he addressed a great meeting in a railway shed at 
Chesterfield, but, though vigorous in his attack on the incom- 
petence of the Balfour Administration, he disclosed no policy. 
It was understood that he was reserving that for a speech 
at Glasgow. I heard that speech. I was a student at Glasgow 
University at the time, and Rosebery was our Rector, and 
worshipped by the students with a devotion unparalleled before 
or since. He held his great audience in thrall for half an hour, 
and then in organ tones came the policy for the Liberal party— 
‘ Efficiency!’ I shall never forget the great gasp of bewildered 
disappointment with which this portentous announcement was 
received. The rest of the speech was a fiasco. People even laughed 
at the wrong places, until the noble orator showed signs of losing 
his temper. Clearly he felt and was wounded by the failure of his 
maladroit essay in demagogy. 

John Morley’s retort a few days later, that efficiency was 
neither a policy nor a principle but only a catchword, was, so far 
as the occasion was concerned, a mere labouring of the obvious ; 
but it deserves to be remembered in view of the industry with 
which the catchword has since been reiterated, not as a party 
slogan, but as a political and general philosophy, by persons who 
make it their boast that they are neither politicians nor philo- 
sophers, but only ‘ plain men.’ In its proper sense ‘ efficiency ’ 
means no more than a tested capacity for doing a specific thing. 
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A soldier is properly described as ‘ efficient’ when he reaches a 
certain standard of skill. A machine is efficient when it can be 
depended upon to do what is required of it. But efficiency is not 
a value. Any morality that may appear to cling to it is derived 
only from the old saw, ‘ If a thing is worth doing, it is worth doing 
well.’ The efficiency gospellers always forget the ‘if.’ The fact 
that a thing is done or can be done is taken to imply that it must 
be done ‘ efficiently ’ without any consideration of whether it is 
worth doing or even permissible. One of the most efficient 
business enterprises ever devised was the partnership of Messrs. 
Burke & Hare. And not only was it efficient : it could plead in 
its justification the inexorable law of demand and supply and the 
supreme importance of the advancement of science: There are 
great business enterprises to-day that cannot say as much for 
themselves. Yet their promoters are not hanged. They gain 
great wealth and not infrequently reach the House of Lords. 
Messrs. Burke & Hare were badly used. In saying so I am not 
uttering a laboured sarcasm, but speaking a plain and sober truth. 
We condemn Burke & Hare because we are clear about the values 
they outraged, which were of the most elementary. We admire 
the other gentlemen because our moral standards have not 
developed pari passu with our social organisation and material 
culture. 

‘Man hath found out many inventions,’ and every invention 
has meant an access of power. There has been no corresponding 
access of discretion in the use of power. As an acute, learned 
and witty writer has pointed out,? man, like his cousins the 
great apes, was originally a peaceable creature. His first step on 
the Via Dolorosa was made when he discovered that his stone axe 
and his bow, invented for the legitimate purposes of the chase, 
could kill a human being even more easily than it could kill an 
aurochs or a sabre-tooth. Primitive man was not a profound 
philosopher, but he was quick enough to appreciate the dis- 
advantages of the indiscriminate use of lethal weapons. Accord- 
ingly he devised restrictions and conditions, which commended 
themselves so much to his successors as the perfection of wisdom 
that they have remained in substance unaltered to this day. 
Divine revelation has even been claimed for them. An Innovator, 
who boldly suggested that even 2000 years ago the ethics of the 
Stone Age might be improved upon, was summarily dealt with. 
However, no irremediable harm could be done so long as, prac- 
tically speaking, no means was devised whereby one man could 
kill more than one man at atime. In the course of the nineteenth 
century that blessed ignorance was dispelled, and, as the twentieth 
century proved, very thoroughly. The World War has frightened 


2 They that Take the Sword, by Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. 
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the Western nations into that fatuous panic that ingeminates 

that ‘something must be done.’ But nothing is done except 
talking and recrimination about ‘disarmamant.’ The idea is 
that the situation can be met by adding an appendix to the Stone 
Age code. Any suggestion that the Stone Age code cannot be 
adapted to an age in which men, instead of crawling about in 
two dimensions, can travel at hurricane speed in all three 
dimensions, and when one man by a few pulls at a lever can 
destroy a whole city and its inhabitants, falls upon deaf ears. 

The failure of the Churches at this crisis is so notorious that 
one hesitates to mention it. They have not only neglected the 
study of values, but are on the whole hostile to it, and for an 
obvious reason. The study of values in a rapidly evolving 
material culture pre-supposes a liberal attitude of mind, which 
is incompatible with ecclesiasticism. The position of the Churches 
may quite fairly be summed up in some such words as these: 
‘Man was made for morality, not morality for man; and by 
morality we of the Church mean a code divinely revealed to us, 
of which we have been appointed by the Most High the sole 
custodians and interpreters. If society has outgrown that code, 
so much the worse for society. We have no authority to issue 
it with a new ethical outfit ; and what is more, we haven’t the 
cloth, and even if we had, we haven’t the ghost of a notion how 
to cut it. So society must wear its old clothes—or go naked, 
in which case we shall prosecute it for indecency.’ 

Now this attitude, though unhelpful, is intelligible enough 
in the case of the Church of Rome, which stands where it has 
always stood, refusing to budge an inch forward or backward. 
But the Reformed Churches have no such defence; for, not 
content with being unhelpful, they lose no opportunity of being 
hindrances. This is due not so much to malignity as to a panic 
fear of the dreadful process called thinking. All denominations 
are more or less afflicted by it, but the Church of England is by 
far the worst case. Whereas the photophobia of the Non- 
conformist bodies takes the form of an amiable and bewildered 
negativism, the Established Church, under the influence of the 
Anglo-Catholic movement, has for more than a generation been 
organising itself into a Society for the Propagation of Superstition 
and Intellectual Sloth. This, I am aware, is a very shocking 
suggestion, and many of that hard-working and not overpaid body 
of men technically known as the ‘ dignified clergy ’ will naturally 
resent it. ‘What!’ I can imagine one of them saying. ‘ You 
accuse us of being engaged in an obscurantist conspiracy. Let 
me tell you, my dear sir, nothing could be farther from the truth. 
We are all for Progress and Efficiency. What do doctrine and 
dogma really matter ? Mere relics of the Dark Ages. What does 
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matter is that the Church should be a good going concern, with 
the parochial clergy running all sorts of societies and stunts. 
Societies and stunts are good for parochial clergy. They keep 
them from worrying about being parochial clergy: leave them 
no time to think, so to speak. Of course we must have a doctrinal 
background of some sort, and Catholic doctrine is the best back- 
ground. It lends itself to picturesque ceremonial. Play-acting, 
you may call it, but where is the harm in that ? Play-acting is a 
human instinct and admittedly may be a vehicle of spiritual 
benefit. Further, Catholic doctrine has the credentials of tradi- 
tion, and lastly it has the supreme advantage of relieving the 
clergy from the painful and perilous obligation of thinking and 
so enabling them to get on with the job of fussing about to the 
glory of God and His Church. Oh yes, my dear sir, it is easy to 
criticise Anglo+Catholicism, but look at its record of social work. 
What can your Evangelicals and Liberal Churchmen show to 
compare with it ?’ 

If this be the line of argument, it means that the Church of 
England has yielded to one of the most pernicious temptations to 
which human nature is subject—the temptation to shirk an 
uncomfortable task by discovering a fictitious urgency in other 
things so that we may mask our sloth and soothe our consciences 
by a great parade of praiseworthy activities. Indolence has a 
marvellous knack of disguising itself as industry. The Anglo- 
Catholic is in a dilemma. Either his profession of ‘ Catholic’ 
doctrine is a genuine faith, in which case cadit questio—he is an 
avowed obscurantist ; or it is a convention adopted in order that 
his energies may be released for purposes that have nothing to 
do with doctrine, in which case he is obscurantist by negligence. 

The effusive welcome which the Bishop of London and other 
dignitaries have accorded to the ‘Groups’ lends colour to the 
suggestion that any religious movement that makes a point of 
discrediting reason as an organon of truth and right is sure of an 
official blessing and that no questions will be asked about its 
congruence with ‘ Catholic’ teaching, provided it shows a fair 
promise of saving people from the deadly sin of thinking. One 
can easily understand the gospel of Dr. Buchman appealing to the 
worst instincts of Evangelicals, but by the same token it is difficult 
to see what merit it can have in Anglo-Catholic eyes save its 
radical obscurantism plus the astounding success with which it 
has been engineered from Oxford. Bishop after bishop has 
written to The Times to say, ‘ Well, m—yes, there are aspects of 
the Group methods that at first sight are a little shocking to 
old-fashioned people like ourselves. But, dearly beloved, let us 
beware of bigotry. Let us be broad. Let us be charitable. Let 
not our Victorian prejudices hinder the saving of the souls of the 
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young people of this generation. Let us look at the results and 
realise that this work isof God. Let us sit at the feet of Gamaliel, 
See Acts v. 38 and 39.’ (Now Gamaliel was a trimmer ; and any 
ordinarily honest man, reading his recorded words without 
prejudice, would probably use a harsher term. Between the 
boards of the Bible there are many rogues, but none that has 
carried his roguery so successfully as the preceptor of St. Paul, 
In clerical circles he is always mentioned with such respect, and 
even unction, that one wonders how he has escaped canonisation.) 
In essentials there is nothing to differentiate Buchmanism from 
other ‘ revivalist’ movements. It is distinctive only in respect 
of its novel jargon, its unsurpassed arrogance and the social 
status of its dupes. This last is a really disturbing feature. It 
is a mistake to suppose that ‘ revivalism ’ appeals principally to 
the poorest and most ignorant sections of the community. On 
the contrary, as a study of the Moody and Sankey campaigns will 
show, its success has hitherto been mainly among the lower 
middle-class of the industrial towns, who are uneducated rather 
than ignorant, and certainly not poor save in the emotional 
content of their lives. But Dr. Buchman specialises in the classes 
that have hitherto been not only unresponsive but hostile to 
religious manifestations of this kind. He can appropriate with 
a greater flair for advertisement than for veracity the name of 
Oxford, and persuade young men and women who have been sent 
to the University for the purpose of. learning the value of a 
critical intelligence that intelligence is a false light and criticism 
the Unpardonable Sin. More than forty years ago a young 
Scotsman of fascinating presence and persuasive tongue tried to 
evangelise Oxford, and failed. Jowett and Liddell saw to that. 
Dr. Buchman:is more fortunate than Henry Drummond. There 
are no Jowetts and Liddells in these days. 

Of course, the ground for Buchmanism had been admirably 
prepared by the disciples of Freud. I say disciples advisedly, 
because, if some of his later work is any guide, Freud must be 
appalled at the way in which, with no thought but the advance- 
ment of science, he has sold the pass to the forces of unreason. 
In the course of his practice as a neurologist it was brought home 
to him that classical psychology was too abstract; and that, 
though it might map out accurately enough the various mental 
functions under the three great categories of knowing, feeling, and 
willing, it had little or nothing to say about how these interacted. 
To put it in another way, classical psychology could tell no more 
about the totality of mental function as manifested in behaviour 
than anatomy can tell about the body as a living organism. 
He saw that classical psychology, though it admitted the inter- 
action of what it called affective and representative ideas, had no 
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notion of the extent and intimacy of the interaction. While on 
the representative side it could tell all about the several senses 
and how mere cognition was built up into perception and apper- 
ception, on the affective side it could only generalise vaguely 
about pleasure and pain or (as some preferred) the pleasure-pain 
principle. Freud pointed out that the affective side of mental 
life was as specialised as the representative, and that it was 
necessary to allow a specific quality and influence to such emotions 
as sex and fear. He further remarked the significance of the very 
commonplace fact that we can recall what we have forgotten, 
and upon it built his hypothesis of the Unconscious Mind. For- 
getting, he went on to argue, is not an accidental affair, but is as 
much a part of mental function as remembering and strictly ruled 
by the law of cause and effect. We naturally wish to forget 
representative ideas that have an unpleasant emotional colour, 
and as a rule, by means of various ingenious though irrational 
devices, we succeed fairly well so far as the mere representation is 
concerned. It is not so easy to get rid of the associated emotion. 
It haunts our conscious life like an uneasy ghost and may even 
take possession of some cognate but innocent idea with odd results 
in our behaviour. Freud devised an empirical technique for 
bringing the disturbing idea back into consciousness and, by 
exhibiting it to the patient as a mere bogey, putting an end to the 
disturbance. This technique he named psycho-analysis. 

Now the practice of psycho-analysis has yielded many illumi- 
nating results and suggested many promising lines of investiga- 
tion. But it is the very libertine of science. It cannot to any 
material extent be made subject to scientific controls, and from 
its nature its theoretical basis is vague and intractable to precise 
statement. As science, indeed, it ranks no higher than alchemy, 
and its practitioners, like the alchemists, use an impressive jargon, 
make extravagant claims, and are immensely popular and 
prosperous in consequence. Every schoolgirl now can chatter 
about ‘ complexes,’ ‘ conflicts,’ and ‘ libidos.” Every hypochon- 
driac who can afford it, or even who cannot, must needs be 
‘analysed.’ and takes a dreary delight in telling all his acquaint- 
ances how expensive and protracted the treatment is. No 
proposition is too absurd for the hierophants of the cult, in whose 
discourse words lose all meaning and the very Laws of Thought 
are abrogated in the name of ‘ ambivalence ’ and ‘ symbolical repre- 
sentation.’ I remember once being among the guests of a well- 
known psycho-analyst, who in the ordinary way would pass for 
a sane and amiable man. The conversation at the dinner-table 
turned on the poets, and someone mentioned Burns. ‘ Of course,’ 
observed our host with an air of finality, ‘ Burns was homo- 
sexual.’ Most of us were fairly hardened, but this was too much, 
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so I ventured to ask for further particulars. I got a rather 
involved answer which I cannot remember in detail, but the 
substance of it seemed to be that Burns’s weakness for women 
was proof positive of his homosexuality !| There was a glare in the 
psycho-analyst’s eye that warned me that if I tried to argue the 
point I should be set down as suffering from ‘ resistance’ and 
therefore no better than the poet. So I hurriedly changed the 
subject. 

Freud’s enterprising disciples take us into a world compared 
with which Looking-Glass Land is a very prim cosmos indeed— 
a world in which everything is credible provided it is irrational. 
But hear Freud himself : 


We may insist as much as we like that the human intellect is weak in 
comparison with human instincts, and be right in doing so. But neverthe- 
less there is something peculiar about this weakness. The voice of the 
intellect is a soft one, but it does not rest until it has gained a hearing. 
Ultimately, after endlessly repeated rebuffs, it succeeds.- This is one of the 
few points in which one may be optimistic about the future of mankind, 
but in itself it signifies not a little. And one can make it a starting-point 
for yet other hopes. The primacy of the intellect certainly lies in the far, 
far, but still probably not infinite, distance. 


These words, which show the sturdy old agnostic faith—fainter 
perhaps than of yore, but still pursuing—are from The Future of 
an Illusion (p. 93). It is a queer Nemesis that the author of this 
anti-theistic pamphlet should have provided a basis for one of the 
crudest religious movements that has ever taken the name of 
Christ in vain. 

It is unnecessary, even were the space available, to discuss the 
political tyrannies that have arisen in Russia, Italy, Germany and 
Ireland, for their obscurantist character is not denied even by 
their supporters. It is enough to observe that, however they may 
differ on points of detail, they are all agreed on the fundamental 
tenet of obscurantism, which is that criticism is not only objec- 
tionable, but intolerable. So far the political system of Great 
Britain seems to have resisted the infection, but one cannot be 
sure. We may be in the incubation period. One would feel more 
confidence if we had a different newspaper Press ; but our news- 
papers, with few exceptions, if not consciously obscurantist, 
minister to the obscurantist temper. Formerly it was conceived 
to be the main function of a newspaper that it should provide a 
reasonably accurate chronicle of events presented with some 
regard to their relative importance. But to-day the view is that 
a newspaper exists, not to inform its readers, but to amuse them. 
In the reporting of events regard is had, in the first place, to their 
entertainment value, and, secondly, to the political or other 
prejudices of the proprietor. The very word ‘ news’ has lost all 
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objective meaning. It now means practically anything that will 
amuse a clientéle, the vast majority of which are barely semi- 
literate. Vulgar ignorance and credulity are exploited with the 
utmost cynicism. Thus two or three years ago one of the most 
‘enterprising’ Sunday newspapers decided to devote a page 
weekly to astrology! That page still goes on. The ‘ Direction’ 
of the newspaper are not exactly proud of it, but they dare not 
drop it, for their highly efficient circulation department has 
reported that it is ‘the most popular feature in the paper.’ 


DONALD CARSWELL. 


Vor. CXIV—No. 682 













THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FARM ANIMALS IN ENGLISH ART 


WriTERs on the history of English husbandry have never tried 
to glean enough checking evidence from old works of art: prints 
and drawings, pictures and sculptures. Take Thorold Rogers. 
In his masterpiece, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, he gave no 
testimony of artists when he reviewed the slow amelioration in 
farming that began, mainly, in the reign of James I. On the 
other hand, he has enabled his readers to place a just value on 
the innovations that came from Holland, and to choose the best 
writers of the period on agriculture—Gabriel Plattes, probably 
of Dutch origin, and Simon Hartlib, a friend of Milton and cer- 
tainly Dutch by birth, though naturalised in England. Holland’s 
first lesson to English farmers was the cultivation of hops, which 
from 1552 was allowed in England by law under some restraint. 
Next, early in the seventeenth century some fallows here and 
there were employed to grow winter roots from Dutch seed ; 
and artificial grasses could have been borrowed then from Holland 
but for three influences that ran counter to reforms. Tenant- 
farmers were hurt very much by rack-rents, so their English 
habit of evading progress was stiffened by injustice and hardship : 
a gradual increase of prices everywhere lessened the purchasing 
value of wages, causing much depression among peasants and 
artisans ; and these causes of brooding discontent put their own 
strife and venom into the hell-haunted fervour of Puritanism. 
Yet some improvement on scattered farms did continue, 
providing new and better food in winter for a good many sheep 
and cattle, and therefore an opportunity to make them larger in 
size and finer in quality. The progress, of course, was thoroughly 
English, stopped in some places by obstinacy, checked on other 
farms by bad compromises, while a few landowners went ahead 
as pioneers, like the Smithsons, of Stanwick, whose cattle had 
shorthorns. There was a breed of white Shorthorns that belonged 
to the Aislabies, of Studley Royal, near Ripon; and another 
Yorkshire gentleman, Sir Edward Blackett, Bart., of Newby, an 
intimate friend of the Aislabies, took pride in his Shorthorns, and, 
earlier than 1702, hung portraits of his favourite cattle around his 
entrance-hall. Are they extant now, those portraits? Have 
they been inherited by the present baronet, Sir Hugh Douglas 
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Blackett ? No; very unluckily they disappeared when Newby 
left the family. A thousand pities, because words have little 
value when we wish to see what an early improver of cattle 
tried to do, and why he had portraits painted of the bulls and 
cows that pleased his judgment. Charles and Robert Colling, 
whose great career in the breeding of improved Shorthorns began 
a century later, in 1784, had a sequence of notable forerunners ; 
and Sir Edward Blackett, surely, cannot have been the only 
pioneer who sought help from artists? So I continue to seek for 
early portraits of cattle and sheep, of horses and swine, to illus- 
trate the first reforming period in animal husbandry. 

While the initial betterment of farming invaded some fallow 
fields here and there, a few native artists, led by Francis Barlow 
(1626-1704), became devotees of country affairs, choosing their 
subjects from landscapes and field sports, from the livestock on 
farms, both winged and four-footed, and also, now and then, 
from countrysides neighbouring the sea. Similarly, some other 
little groups of men, who put into words their sylvan enjoyments, 
gained from the pastime of angling the few poems by Sir Henry 
Wotton, and Izaak Walton’s idyllic masterpiece, and other good 
things also, as in Charles Cotton and Colonel Robert Venables. 

In many ways, too, the awakening of new country life in the 
arts was original, whereas new ideas from Holland continued to 
be necessary to English farmers and gardeners after another 
sort of Dutch leadership started to reign as William and Mary, 
If Dutch thoroughness could have been imported with all the 
Dutch ideas and seeds, Arthur Young would have had little to 
complain about when he wrote in 1772. Among the uncommon 
crops in that year were sainfoin and cabbages, carrots and 
potatoes. Turnips, though widely grown, remained small, and 
often the crop was thin. ‘I do not imagine,’ wrote Arthur 
Young, ‘that above half—or at the most two-thirds—of the 
nation cultivate clover. It is a surprising number of years that 
are necessary [in England] firmly to introduce the cultivation of 
a new plant. ...’ Still, much beneficent work had been done, 
and its development became more and more active from about 
1760. Then a temper akin to that of Parson Trulliber passed 
from farms and gardens into towns and cities, enabling Arthur 
Young to say: ‘ The farming tribe is now made up of all ranks, 
from a duke to an apprentice.’ In other words, the bettering 
of crops and of pasture fields, and the breeding of improved 
horses, ponies, sheep, cattle and swine, ducks, geese, turkeys, 
peafowl, poultry, pigeons, became a passion truly national ; and 
as the nation’s zeal was making a yeoman’s progress through the 
shires, artists were urged by the genius of their times to be 
countrified also. 
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Unluckily, the varied inspiration that artists found in the 
country during the first period, the seventeenth century, became 
very difficult for students to review, because a great many of the 
archives—prints, drawings and paintings—were allowed to perish 
from neglect. England has been much too devoted towards 
foreign artists, and also very willing to accept imitations of 
foreign styles; so her own painters and print-makers have 
been impeded frequently during their lives, and forgotten quickly 
after their death. Take Henry Peacham, who lived from 1576 
to about 1650. His writings have survived, and from one of 
them we can learn how he made his watercolours ; but his art- 
work is exceedingly hard to find. I have seen, as yet, only two 
of his drawings, and both are monochromes in bistre, pen and 
wash. They belong to a great collector, Sir Robert Witt, and 
their country life looks Dutch, not English, in its landscapes and 
peasants and horses, and in a variety of wains with light and high 
wheels. Peacham’s foreign travels, apparently, lasted for about 
two years from 1613. 

A contemporary painter, William Dobson (1610-1646), 
united his art to the sport of shooting in a manly, fine portrait 
of Herrick’s friend, Endymion Porter; and a youngster of 
genius, meantime, Francis Barlow, was picking up a diversity of 
knowledge that would enable him to be the father of English 
sporting artists, and a pioneer in his study of landscapes, and 
natural history, and farm animals and birds. During the past 
eleven years I have written several times about aspects of Bar- 
low’s variety, shown in etchings, drawings, and pictures. Neglect 
has destroyed a great many of his paintings, but many—though 
not enough—of his drawings are extant, and 112 of his original 
etchings have been rescued by his book on Zsop’s Fables, whose 
first edition was brought out in 1666. Students of agriculture 
who want to know what farms and their livestock were in England 
from the middle of the seventeenth century should study what 
remains of Barlow’s productions. I am sorry that Thorold 
Rogers failed to consult them. To learn as much as we can about 
the animals and birds, both wild and tame, that Barlow selected 
in his travels, is to illusirate the best writings of husbandry 
published during the same span of years. 

Rogers believed that, owing to the poverty of food in winter, 
only a very little improvement was made in animal husbandry 
between the reigns of Henry III. and Queen Anne. In medizval 
times, when Engiand’s shepherds were as Lords of the Exchequer, 
and their flocks were the population to be fleeced, wethers and 
rams and ewes were undergrown, and their wool, though the best 
in Europe, was coarse and full of hairs. 


The fleece, too, [says Rogers] was light, an average from many entries 
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which I have made giving 1 Ib. 7}0z. to the fleece. ... . Hence the animal 
must have been small; and I think I may certainly say that a wether in 
good condition weighed a good deal less than forty pounds. . . . The 
improved sheep of the eighteenth century gave nearly 5 Ibs. to the fleece. 


Did improvement begin with the growing of winter roots ? 
And how much of it had been achieved before Robert Bakewell 
(1726-1795) began to produce at Dishley Grange, in Leicester- 
shire, his own breed of long-wooled flocks, called the New Leicester 
sheep, rivals of John Elman’s improved Southdowns at Glynde ? 

In Barlow’s art there are some interesting sheep, all studied 
from life. One of them, a young horned ram, is in the etched 
frontispiece that he composed very ably for his Zsop’s Fables, 
‘ sop among the Beasts and Birds.’ The ram, standing between 
a fox and a he-goat, with a lion and a well-grown cow just beyond, 
stretches forward to rub his nose against Aisop’s knee, The 
relative sizes cause me to think of a ram about as big as a Welsh 
one of to-day. The cow has short horns that curl upwards. 
When Barlow studies sheep and goats side by side, as in a good 
drawing now at the British Museum, the goats suggest that they 
were carefully bred and fed. Were they valued then for their 
flesh as well as for milk? I have not yet seen in Barlow’s work a 
large wether or a big hornless ram—a forerunner of Bakewell’s 
famous ‘ Two-Pounder,’ whose portrait by J. Digby Curtis, 
painted in 1790, is treasured to-day by Mr. C. S. Orwin, of Oxford. 
But some large breeds of sheep were known when Barlow died 
in August 1704, because they are mentioned by William Ellis, 
farmer, of Little Gaddesden, in Hertfordshire, whose eight 
volumes on The Modern Husbandman were brought out in 1750, 
and cover a good span of years that preceded the Bakewellian 
advance in stockbreeding. 

For example : 

There are some Western sheep that cut 4 lbs. of wool each, that is so 
thick and curled that, if a pail of water is thrown over it, it [the water] 
will nearly run all off presently ; and when wool grows in this manner it 
is commonly very fine. The Maiden Downs, near Salisbury, have a wool 
worth a guinea a tod [usually 28 Ibs.], when ours in Hertfordshire is worth 
but half as much. 


Further : 


A middling Western ewe, that was fed in Hertfordshire, cut 3 Ibs. and 
34 Ibs. the first four years she lived there. After that she declined in 
quantity, till she was fifteen years old, and then she returned a fleece of 


only 13 Ibs. A Western sheep brought into our parts at three years old 
cuts better wool the first year than she will ever after, because the short 


grass that grows on their [the Western] dry, large, open downs is much 
sweeter than ours in Hertfordshire. 


But the largest sheep known to Ellis were the Lincolnshire, fed 
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in salty and fresh marshland, and Ellis drew a contrast between 
their fleece and that of the big Leicesters. The Lincolns had 
somewhat heavier fleeces, but the wool was coarse, spiry, and very 
long, thicker near the skin than on and near the surface. Leices- 
tershire wool was different, ‘as thick at top as at the bottom,’ 
but ‘heavy and cloddy.’ It was used for making ‘ callimancoes,’ 
shalloons, yarn, and stockings, while Lincolnshire wool was 
employed for such stuff as baize at Colchester, Brocking, and 
other places. As for the very best wool that Ellis knew, it came 
from smaller sheep bred and fed in Herefordshire, on the Licky 
Hills and about Leominster. When mixed with some Spanish 
wool it made the superfine broadcloths weaved in Gloucester- 
shire, as at Cirencester. 

_ If we accept Ellis’s evidence—and he never overpraised his 
own county—the work to be done by Bakewell and Elman, and 
others, was mainly that of enriching the weaving qualities of 
wool grown on sheep already noted for their big size and for 
heavy fleeces. Rogers overlooked this point ; and research has 
not yet recovered enough graphic and pictorial evidence to link 
Barlow’s sheep to the various breeds of which Ellis wrote. I 
have been doing my best, but the work is very slow and trouble- 
some. Last year I wrote 117 open letters to provincial papers— 
English, Welsh, and Scottish—concerning pictures and prints 
of the earlier farm animals, and only one official, employed in 
agriculture, answered my appeals! The secretary of a great 
society to whom I wrote told me in his answer that he had no 
photographs of pictures which had been done for his institution 
by notable Scottish animal painters, because the ‘types’ por- 
trayed were no longer approved. Imagine that! To know 
what variable ideas in ‘ types’ have united the earlier breeders 
with those of to-day is very helpful to students, and a lesson also 
in the changes through which animal portraiture has passed. To 
connect the year of Barlow’s death with the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, the principal artists gradually to be ransacked 
by researches are Luke Cradock, Charles Collins, John Wootton, 
George and John Smith, of Chichester, and Thomas Smith, of 
Derby, who died in 1769. An earlier T. Smith, a landscapist, 
may have put sheep and cattle into some of his pictures, but I 
have seen, as yet, only one example of his style, a signed ‘ View 
of Raglan Castle,’ painted in 1684 and inherited by the Duke 
of Beaufort. It proves that Barlow had a colleague in the art 
of painting out of doors. 

John Evelyn knew Barlow personally, and noted in his diary 
that Barlow studied from the life, and was famous in London 
before the close of the Commonwealth. So his drawings from 
chosen sheep, cattle and swine, and from the winged stock that 
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he liked best, can be viewed by us as portraiture. It has been 
said that no specimens of our old breeds of pigs now survive, 
the old New Forest strain being extinct ; hence I like to note the 
hogs in Barlow’s drawings and etchings. They appear to be of a 
mixed descent, but their inheritance from the native wild boar, 
not from the Eastern hog introduced into Britain by Neolithic 
farmers, seems to dominate ; but this is a matter for experts to 
decide. One good study of a farmyard by Barlow, that you will 
find in the British Museum’s Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings, has in it four swine, accompanied by two donkeys; and 
behind, looking over some palings, is a yokel who carries a pitch- 
fork and raises his left hand. There are several pigs in Barlow’s 
#sop’s Fables ; and in one of his oil-paintings at Clandon Park, 
in the Earl of Onslow’s collection, a boar looks out from a rude 
sty having a low entrance without a door. The picture repre- 
sents a gentleman's farmyard at Pyrford, in Surrey, that belonged 
to Mr. Denzil Onslow, a patron of Barlow and a friend of John 
Evelyn, who was amazed by the variety of fish and of game that 
Onslow preserved on his own estate. If careful pig-breeding 
began in Charles II.’s reign it did not reach Pyrford. 

Let us turn to some of the cattle in the relics of Barlow's 
lifework. They will enable us to see whether they confirm a 
belief that Thorold Rogers regarded as a fact. He wrote: 

The productiveness of agriculture in the eighteenth century was, it is 
plain, when land was properly cultivated, four times that of the thirteenth, 
both as regards corn and stock. The weight of the fatted ox was raised at 
least threefold ; for the maximum weight in the earlier period, and even 
up to the beginning of the eighteenth century, was 400 lbs., while in Arthur 
Young’s time it constantly reached 1200 Ibs, .. . 

Barlow’s cattle are of various kinds, short-horned, long- 
horned, and middle-horned, and they generally contradict that 
dogmatism about the bantam weight of oxen as late as Queen 
Anne’s time. A good many herds in Charles II.’s reign had 
bulls and cows, not to speak of fatted oxen, whose average weight 
was variously much more than 400 Ibs. It is true that a rapid 
evolution into some monster cattle became a popular craze very 
hateful to Thomas Bewick ; it began when artificial pasture had 
enriched many farms, and when rivalry was active between 
Bakewell’s followers and those of the brothers Colling. I find 
no example of overfeeding in Barlow’s cattle, and I am very glad. 
Artists in the days of Arthur Young, and later also, were employed 
frequently to aid a commercial fashion by booming enormous 
cattle, whose overgrown bodies were dropsical with super- 
abundant flesh and fat. These prodigious beasts were to 
ordinary good cattle what Daniel Lambert became to ordinary 
big men, and therefore fit to be shown from town to town to a 
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paying public. As examples of judgment in the science of 
breeding they were valueless, and their portraits in prints and in 
pictures did harm, offending the art critics, who were never fair 
towards painters who worked for stockbreeders and for sports- 
men. 
One type of long-horned cattle studied by Barlow is in John 
Ogilby’s Britannia, a book of roads, printed and published by 
Ogilby in 1675 at his house in White Friars, London. Barlow 
designed a good frontispiece, and also several headpieces for 
some of the double-page maps. In one map—‘ London to the 
City of Bristol "—a kneeling maid milks a long-horned cow, and 
a man offers a tankard of new milk to a seated girl. There are 
several cattle in this print, all with formidable horns that grow 
upwards. They do not belong to that old breed of Longhorns 
that was greatly refined in the eighteenth century by Webster 
and Bakewell and Robert Fowler. In this.breed the cattle were 
‘ finch-backed ’—that is, a white uneven band ran along their 
spines ; and as for their horns, either they grew out horizontally 
(when they were troublesome in a crowded strawyard and a 
nuisance in a team of oxen for ploughing), or curved down close 
to the cheeks into a sickle shape. Sometimes the curve down- 
wards went so far that it interfered with grazing ; then a portion 
of the horns was sawn off. Barlow in his travels must have seen 
and drawn this particular type of historic cattle, for it had breed- 
ing districts in North-Western England as well as in the Midlands, 
and everywhere it was picturesque. Indeed, till it was refined 
through and through by very close inbreeding, it suggested old 
forests and a wild life. 

Another sort of Longhorn is portrayed by Barlow in his 
Zsop’s Fables, to illustrate the fable of the Ox and Toad. The 
scene is a grazing paddock with two cows beyond the ox; a 
gabled cottage outside on the right; and rising behind it a 
woody hill crowned with a castle. The horns in this type curve 
rhythmically upward, but not too far, and the heads are friendly, 
even gracious. Compare this etching with another by Barlow, 
illustrating the fable of the Lion and Four Bulls. The bulls are 
well-grown and powerful, and they appear to be white. Three 
show their heads, and their upturned horns have an average 
size no longer than that of a famous roan bull named ‘ Field 
Marshal,’ a Shorthorn bred by Amos Cruickshank, of Sittyton, 
and calved in 1882. Moreover, in Barlow’s cattle studies the 
dewlaps are not very thick nor very pendulous ; and as early as 
1659 he made a fine drawing in which four cows with horns of 
varying length were accompanied by a Shorthorn bull. This 
drawing was engraved by Hollar, 1659: it belongs now to the 
British Museum, and is of great historic interest. 
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‘Pretty soon I may be able to connect Barlow with the period 
of publicity pictures and prints of farm animals, which began 
about the second decade of George III.’s reign and lasted through 
a little more.than 100 years. Then photographs and half-tone 
prints came into vogue and enslaved stockbreeders. Though 
the early innovators and their after-comers had many whims and 
fads, which they tried (often with success) to enforce upon their 
chosen artists, still, they gave useful employment to a great 
many painters and engravers, both major and minor, and by 
risking considerable sums of money in their pictorial advertising 
they achieved history that would endure in coloured form easy 
for most people to judge. So I am hoping that pictorial publicity 
by stockbreeders will be revived—just to illustrate the results 
produced by the science of Mendelian genetics. 

As soon as I had written some illustrated articles and a 
treatise on the portraits of farm animals from the reign of George 
III. to the eighteen-eighties, I began to seek partly for additions 
that were really essential and partly for cardinal points plainly 
suggested by sequences of portraiture, and showing what breeders 
then achieved and for the time approved. To study such points 
in painted and engraved portraits may be called evolutionary 
criticism produced by breeders and chronicled by their chosen 
artists. 

No such thing in criticism can he gained from printed words 
alone when we read about animal husbandry and its changes. 
Take those breeds of cattle that began in the seventeen-nineties, 
soon after Robert Bakewell’s death, to demode the Improved 
Longhorns, making them so little valued that they survived 
through the nineteenth century in only a few thoroughbred herds. 
Meantime the victor breeds, particularly the versatile Short- 
horns, received too much praise from year to year, and therefore 
too much propaganda, as though rival profit-seekers in cattle 
culture should be as canny as rival advertisers of patent medicines. 
A correction was necessary, then, and, thanks to the many 
scores of portraits painted of the earlier improved livestock, and 
then engraved, propagandism in words could be retested by the 
visible and lasting evidence supplied by artists. For no leader 
of the reform movement allowed prints of his favourite animals 
to be made and circulated unless he approved the paintings from 
which prints would be produced. Hence we can gain useful 
knowledge whether the portraiture has come to us from artists 
who are now regarded as masters in their best work, like George 
Stubbs, James Ward, R.A., and Ben Marshall, or from lesser 
painters of varying note, like George Cuitt and H. B. Chalon, 

Garrard, A.R.A., John Boultbee and Thomas Weaver, 
E. A. Spilsbury and James Barenger, Thomas Woodward, William 
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Barraud, Charles Towne, David Dalby, Richard Ansdell, R.A., 
T. Sidney Cooper, R.A., and many others. 
One cardinal point suggested by sequences of ecutenlis is 
this—that the affinity breeding introduced by Bakewell was too 
‘close’ and too rapid; its refinements came so swiftly that it 
soon caused bulls to look less male ; and its production of better 
beef was unaccompanied by enough progress in -farming, 
Very incestuous mating was frequent, as when Charles Colling, 
of Ketton, bred the red-and-white roan bull ‘ Comet,’ calved in 
1804, and sold six years later (at the Ketton sale) for 1000 guineas, 
A good many portraits of ‘ Comet ’ were painted for the brothers 
Colling by Thomas Weaver, and one of them is well known ina 
print. The refined head and neck are too small and too bisexual ; 
also the breadth of nose and mouth looks too narrow for 
and for chewing the cud. If you turn to Coates’ Herd Book, 
whose first volume dates from 1822, you will find other early 
illustrations of Shorthorns showing some effeminacy in the heads 
and necks of very noted bulls ; as in ‘ Cleveland Lad’ and ‘ The 
Duke of Northumberland,’ bred by the famous Tom Bates, of 
Kirklevington (1776-1849). There are portraits also of two 
cows valued greatly by Bates, ‘ Duchess Ist,’ by ‘ Comet,’ and 
‘Duchess 34th.’ The latter in 1842 defeated one of John 
Booth’s favourites, ‘ Necklace,’ twin sister of ‘ Bracelet.’ These 
twins won in all thirty-five prizes and championships. Yet the 
‘ Duchesses’ and the famous twins invited criticism in their 
approved portraits, their bags being poor and their jaws and 
mouths too refined. On the other hand, many later portraits 
of Shorthorn bulls prove that a revival of masculinity came into 
vogue, and continued into and through the photographic period 
down to our own days. Prize bulls of to-day are often grandly 
male, both in Herefords and in English and Scottish Shorthorns. 
As for cows, though Mendelians find fault with our present 
supply of milk, and foretell prolific improvements, I cannot 
help thinking that the progress made in dairy cattle, and por- 
trayed by painters, print-makers and photographers, during the 
past eighty years, has been a wonderful victory over agricultural 
handicaps. Besides, since Nature in animate life responds to 
influences coming from human experiments, let us remember the 
law of action and reaction and ask ourselves: For how long will 
the stimulation of Mendel’s guidance be a boon in very productive 
ways, free from setbacks caused by Nature’s variations and 
counter-tendencies ? 

It is entertaining to note in portraits of farm animals the 
assertion of Nature’s own processes, shown here and there in a 
harking back to an earlier type, and now and then into a very 
remarkable freak. Take the Hereford breed of cattle. It was 
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one of several differing county types that were evolved from the 
particular Longhorn breed that Bakewell preferred, and it pro- 
duced a very huge, astonishing freak in the seventeen-eighties 
and nineties, while in later days tokens of a reversion to the 
parent stock were portrayed a good many times, both in length 
of horns and in the uneven white line along the spine. The 
freak was an immense ox 19-hands high, reared, not in Hereford- 
shire, but at Long Sutton, Lincolnshire. He was brought to 
London and exhibited, and his enterprising young owner, John 
Gibbons, commissioned a portrait sketch in oils from the great 
George Stubbs, and then employed the artist’s son, George 
Townly Stubbs, to engrave in stipple an effective plate, 13 inches 
high by 19, published on January 20, 1791. Gibbons paid 1oo 
guineas for the engraved copper and {64 12s. 6d. for the oil 
sketch. The receipted bills are treasured to-day by the owner 
of the sketch, and I have seen them, and also the receipted bill 
for paper and 500 impressions, costing in all only 15 guineas. 
Gibbons in a pale-blue coat appears in the picture, erect, dapper 
and proud, attended by a gamecock that crows—a good symbol 
of his brave publicity. 

A different sort of natural freak was of great service to Bake- 
well and Robert Fowler, and the description written of it by a 
notable specialist, William Marshall (1745-1818), was confirmed 
by a portrait painting. A long-horned bull named ‘ Shake- 
speare ’ was produced by very close kinship breeding, and when 
he was six years old, in 1784, he was examined by William 
Marshall, who made detailed notes that he published later. 
Marshall was astonished to find that, the horns excepted, the bull 
had inherited scarcely a point from his lineage, and possessed 
somehow every point of a Holderness—or of a Teeswater—sire. 


Could his horns have been changed, he would have passed in Yorkshire 
as an ordinary bull of either of those breeds.. His two ends would have 
been thought tolerably good, but his middle very deficient. And I am of 
opinion that had he been put to cows of those breeds his stock would 
have been of a moderate quality. But being put to cows deficient where 
he was full (the lower part of the thigh excepted), and full where he was 
deficient, he has raised the Longhorned breed to a degree of perfection 
which, without such an extraordinary prodigy, it never might have 
reached. ... 


Two freaks of Nature aided the brothers Colling by advertising 
the New Shorthorns ; one was called ‘ the Durham Ox,’ a very 
big beast painted by John Boultbee, while the other was the 
equally famed ‘white Heifer that travelled ’—always in a 
strong caravan, as her immense bulk earned money everywhere. 
At the age of seven she was painted by Thomas Weaver, whose 
portrait, finely engraved in coloured mezzotint by William 
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Ward, was brought out at Darlington by W. Robinson, Decem: 
ber 13, 1811. A year later Tom Weaver composed at Barmpton@ 
picture of the two brothers Colling—porcine Charles and 
aquiline bachelor Robert—but neither was willing to buy the 
work ; so the painter took it home to Shrewsbury, where it 
remained till 1820. Then Weaver offered the picture to Mrs} 
Charles Colling, together with the suggestion that it should be: 
engraved and published. But Mrs. Charles had to consult her 
husband, who, like Robert Colling, was a queer genius, without a 7 
trace of that genial, free-and-easy, lavish good-nature by which” 
Bakewell was urged once into bankruptcy. Mary Colling 
answered Weaver's letter on May 28, 1820, from Monk End, 
near Darlington, soon,after her brother-in-law’s death. She- 
said : A 


I rece your note by favour of Mr. Thompson. I thought it best to 
acquaint Mr. Colling with the contents of it, in full expectation that he” 
would have allowed me to have ordered the picture, but he will not hear” 
of it. However, I must request that you will have the goodness to take © 
care of it, and keep it in your own possession, as I certainly should wish to ; 
have it if I should be the longer liver—Mr. C. desires me to say you must © 
use your own pleasure about the engraving you mention, as it is immaterial © 
to him whether it is done or not; but he thinks you should not be over- 
precipitate with it, but partly take the sense of the people that you think © 
likely to be purchasers, before you run yourself to an expense that may © 
not be reimbursed. ; 

The sale at Barmpton [of the late Robert Colling’s stock] will com- © 
mence on the 3rd of October. Mr. C. begs his best compliments to you. 


I am, Sir, 


Your sincere Friend, 
Mary COoLtine. 


I quote from one of many family letters which the late Sir 7 
Lawrence Weaver inherited, and which belong now to his son | 
Mr. L. Purcell Weaver. The portrait of the brothers Colling was ~ 
engraved very well in mezzotint by William Ward; and the 
original picture now belongs to Captain William Parlour, a © 
collector who lives at Monkend Hall, Croft, near Darlington. ~ 
Will it ever be offered to our National Portrait Gallery? Many 
such offerings are necessary, for the National Portrait Gallery © 
has been negligent both towards the leaders of English agricul- — 
ture, and also towards the principal sportsmen and their painters — 
of genius who from Barlow’s times to our own have been faithful ~ 
to England’s own country life. q 

WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 








